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PLOUGHING. 


There are but few operations on the farm 
that require more judgment than the time 
and manner of ploughing. As the time and 
manner requires to be changed to suit the 
different soils and localities, no rigid rules 
can be established, but each piece of land 
must be considered by itself, and ploughed 
at a time, and in a manner, best suited to its 
own peculiarities. 

To recommend deep or shallow ploughing, 
setting the sod on the edge, or turning it 
over flat, or to plough in the autumn or 
spring, without taking into consideration the 
nature of the crop to be grown, the charac- 
ter of the soil, and the location of the farm 
has a tendency to lead many to plough at a 
time, and in a manner, not calculated to se- 
eure the best results. 

There are some general principles that 
may be established that will enable the 
farmer to judge more correctly what is best 
for his particular farm. 


Experience has proved that land on the | 


sea shore that is rarely covered with snow, if 
ploughed in the autumn, wil! not produce 
as much as if ploughed in the spring; but 
land located where it is covered most of the 
with may sometimes be 
ploughed in the autumn to advantage. 

Land that is dry, with but a few inches of 
good soil, will not produce as much by deep 
as by shallow ploughing ; while land with a 
deep and rich soil, that is planted every 
year with the same crop, will produce more 


winter snow, 


by deep than by shallow ploughing. 

We plough land for several purposes ; if it 
be grass lend, by ploughing it we kill the 
grass roots, and turn up the decomposed 
vegetable mould, and thus make it easy to 
cultivate. If it be land cultivated the pre- 
vious year, by ploughing it we turn under 
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growing crop. 

Nature when left to herself keeps the 
richest portion of the soil on the surface, but 
when we plough our land with a common 
plough, we reverse this by turning the soil 
bottom up; whether this is the best way is a 
question yet unsettled; there are good ar- 
guments on both sides ; to determine which 
are the most correct, requires a series of 
very accurate experiments. It is argued by 
some that nature never makes a mistake 
and that if it was best to have the richest 


/ soil several inches from the surface, it would 





have been placed there; and that if we would 
assist nature we must not attempt to reverse 
her plans. On the other side it is argued 
that by turning the soil over we set nature 
at work to restore the soil to its natural 
condition, and that by this action the differ- 
ent elements of the soil are mixed, and thus 
create a larger amount and a better mate- 
rial for plant food. That the stirring of sev- 
eral inches of the surface of the soil pro- 
duces this effect, there can be but little 
doubt; but that there is a depth, beyond 
which this action would be too feeble to as- 
sist plant growth, all must admit. 

rhe important question then is, at what 
depth can we secure the best results? As we 
have already intimated, that depends very 
much on the character of the soil, the crop, 
and the location of the farm. Every farmer 
should observe and experiment until he is 
satisfied what depth is best for his particu- 
lar farm, and not take it for granted that 
four, eight, or twelve inches is best, because 
some one, with a different soil, has recom- 
mended it. 

We believe that our ploughs are yet to be 
greatly improved; and that instead of care- 
fully turning the soil bottom up and leaving 
it nearly as compact as before, as some 


ploughs now do, we shall have a plough that 
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to be the law of nature that the more vege- 
tation there is on a piece of land the more 
richness it will draw from the surrounding 
elements. If this be correct then the land 
which is ploughed in the autumn will be in 
no condition to collect richness, but on the 
contrary as long as it remains uncovered 
with vegetation, or by snow, it is rapidly 
losing its fertility. But notwithstanding 
these drawbacks there are locations and cir- 
cumstances connected with them that make 
it desirable to plough in the autumn. 

While it is important that the farmer 
should gather up from agricultural papers 
and books, every fact and suggestion that 
relates to the farm operations, it is equally 
important that he should prove their value 
this wor then wesas make sips of princess 

e 0! 
by securing better ann tts ay core 


labor, and thus make our farms more profit. 
able. 


| THE POULTRY YARD IN OCTOBER. 


It is of great importance that the early 
hatched chickens should now be kept sepa- 
rate from the later hatched broods. The 
larger chickens having received their full 
coat of feathers are in good condition to get 
through the cool nights comfortably, but the 
younger birds, half callow as they are, and 
afflicted with chicken catarrh, as many of 
them are, should be kept comfortably housed 
and abundantly fed. The older birds if 
permitted to run with them, tyrannize over 
and keep them from the food boxes, and the 
consequence is that at night they have not 
supper enough, and before morning they are 
in a half starved condition. 

October nights are Jong ones, and as 
| young chickens should be kept growing con- 
stantly, to ensure this it is necessary that 
they should be abundantly fed at supyer 
time. The the digestive organs 
have nothing to work on the absorbents com- 


moment 





mence tearing down the structure of the 
bird already formed, and instead of growing, 
| the chicken is becoming stunted. 

It is the practice of some breeders of 
| fancy stock to, in the long nights of March 
| and April and October, feed their chickens 
|by lantern light at nine or ten o'clock, just 
| before retiring. ‘The chickens readily learn 
to eat “by candle light,” and the rate of 


|growth they exhibit is astonishing when 
| 4 : - 
compared with that of chickens, which are 


| fed only at sundown and early morning. 


The sexes of the adult fowls should now 


|of course be kept separate. The hens are 
| moulting, and the attentions of the male 
bird are distasteful to them. In fact the 
cocks should have been taken from the hens 
as soon asthe last clutch of eggs for the 


season were set. Unless especially valuable, 


it is hardly worth while to carry over another 


|winter any cocks that are more than two 
| years old, and the sooner they are brought 
}to the table after the breeding season is 
ended, the better. 





The hennery should during October receive 
two thorough coatings of white-wash, and | 
the nests and roosts should be cleaned and 
All the old nest | 
material should be thrown away and the | 


treated in the same way. 


boxes, inside and out, should then be | 
thoroughly lime washed. - 


nest 


he top of the earth in the poultry house 
should be scraped off and thrown on the 
manure heap, and several inches of dry, | 
sandy gravel should then be spread on the 
floor. | 

| Phe droppings ef the fowls should be | 
taken up every morning and saved. If kept | 
dry in barrels for next season’s use, hen | 
manure is about as valuable as the best 
guano. 

It is well during October to thoroughly 
cull over the chickens, and put aside for 
fattening and market ail inferior specimens | 

| both in form and feather. Rigid care should | 
| be taken that none but the best shall be kept | 
for breeding stock. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 


WARTS ON THE HORSE. 


I have a horse that has a small bunch on 
the belly looking like a wart; it discharges 
|a reddish matter, and then will shrink up 
|and look like a wart. Would inquire if it 
jis a wart, or what would you call it, and 
| what would you recommend as a cure? the 
| horse is about five yearsold. Please answer 


through the Poughman, and oblige 
| Hollis Depot, Sept. 8, 1879. E. B. M. 
| E. B. M. does not state whether the 


|“ bunch” is hard or soft, neither its exact 


| 


location; it is probably a wart, the animal 
irritating the surface cauges the discharge 
of the reddish matter. 

To cure, or rather to get rid of a wart is 
sometimes easily accomplished by taking a 
waxed thread of proper size, (varying accord- 
ing to the size of the base) and gently draw- 
ing the tumor down, apply the ligature well 
up towards the belly, drawing it tight; in a 
few days it will drop off. 

A careful examination should be made 
that the bunch is not a rupture through the 
walls of the belly, through which a portion 
of the intestines protrude. A mistake of 
that kind would cause the loss of the life of 
the animal if treated as above directed.— 


(Ep. 





YELLOWS IN PEACH TREES. 


| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I see inthe Ploughman of Sept. 13, an 
inquiry in regard to “yellows in peach 
trees.” I do not fully agree with you in 
your conclusions that ‘a sure preventive of 
the yellows is yet to be discovered.” In 
the first place, I think it needless to have 
the “ yellows,” and secondly, it can be cured. 
I have in preparation a paper on the “ Causes 
and Treatment of Pear and Peach Blight,’ 
which will be offered to the public at some 
time in the coming winter or spring through 
some agricultural or horticultural paper. 
The subject will be treated from an entirely 
different standpoint from any I have yet 
seen in print, although it may not be new to 
many of your readers. 

I do not now propose to go into the 
details of the subject, but to give some gen- 
eral directions, which if followed, will, I 
think, prevent the necessity of removing the 
trees, provided they are not already too 
nearly dead. In the first place, destroy all 
borers in the trunks of the trees, and there 
must be no slipshod work about it, and it 
should be done at once. Next apply the 
knife and saw, cutting back in proportion 
to the debilitated condition of the tree. If 
a very bad case, cut away half or three- 
fourths of the top. It is well in bad cases, 
if the trees are not too large, to cut all the 
branches four or five feet from the ground. 
Next, pile a mound of earth around the tree 
to keep away mice, and mulch heavily before 
winter—keeping them in mulch during the 
summer—and last, but by no means least, 
give them a good dressing of some manure 
or fertilizer. If this is too much to do, 
your correspondent had better remove the 
trees at once, as you advise, although their 
going or staying will have nothing to do 
with the “disease” in other trees. The 
treatment of a well tree is in nowise different 
from asick one, except in the use of saw 
and knife, in which particular it should be 
less radical. The manure in either case 
should be applied in the spring. I will 
recapitulate the four requisites to successful 
peach culture in our New England climate, 
the probe, the knife, mulch and manure. 

Yours most respectfully, w. a. J. 

Northboro’, Sept. 24, 1879. 








Until within comparatively a few year 
this rare and beautiful bird was known to 
ornithologists only as a Mexican species, but 
it is now known to occur more or less fre- 
quently in Texas and New Mexico, 

The head of the male bird is on the fore 
part and sides white ; there is a black stripe 
beginning at the base of the bill and running 
above and below the eye, the lower portion 
widening into a gular patch which joins a 
broad black mark on the throat. In the 
centre of the head is a black line which 
commences at the bill, and changes to brown- 
ish on the upper part of the head. 

The crest is buff yellow, the upper parts 
light chestnut, and every feather is trans- 
versely barred with black and has a central 





Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
Streak of yellowish white. Un the wings the 


black bars broaden, sometimes forming 
almost circular spots. Down the centre of 
the breast and abdomen there is a wide 
stripe of deep chestnut ; the flanks are deep 
black, each feather having several circular 
spots of pure white. 

The female is quite different. The head 
and upper parts of the body are reddish 
brown, and each feather is barred with black 
and streaked with yellowish white. The 
under parts are cinnamon, with central 
stripes, and also one on each side the shaft 
of black. The head is entirely without the 
conspicuous markings of the male, the throat 
is pale white, and the flanks have lines and 
small spots of black. Altogether, the Mas- 


sena Quail or Partridge is a very handsome 
bird, and it would be an interesting and at- 
tractive addition to our aviaries if specimens 
were to be readily obtained. 

The curiously fantastic arrangement of 
opposing colors on the head of the male 
gives a curious and funny effect. So much 
so indeed as to remind Mr. Gould, the cele- 
brated English ornithologist, “ of the painted 
face of the clown in a pantomine.” The 
Massena Quail generally goes in small 
| covies, and is described as being gentle and 
| affectionate in its disposition, exhibiting but 
little fear of man when he invades the do- 
main inhabited by them. 

They inhabit the rocky sides of mountains 


and hills, and never approach the setile- 
ments or haunts of man. 











Che AHorse. 


TAKE OFF THE CHECK-REIN. 
(Turf, Field and Farm J 


The following article, under the above 
caption, is from the pen of our esteemed, 
correspondent, Peter F. Alba, Esq., a promi- 
nent verterinary surgeon of Mobile, Ala.: 
* When the check-rein is drawn so as to de- 
range the natural incline of the head, it 
causes a stiffness of the neck and a pressure 
of the cervical and dorsal vertebra, changes 
the natural position of the windpipe, and in- 
terferes with free respiration. The neck 
being raised, curves the vertebra of the back, 
making it hollow, which has a tendency to 
draw the hind legs forward under the body, 
or to thrust the body backward upon them. 
This deprives him of the power of extending 
himself. Because, by changing the natural 
carriage of the horse, you cause a greater 
demand upon his strength for the resistance 
against natural motion, and the action will 
be dwelling and slow. The shoulders being 
inclined cut of position, throws the support 
off the front legs, cramps the withers, which 
divides the free movement of each leg, and 
imptirs the freedom and suppleness of his 
front action ; for, as the front legs are kept 
stiff so is the spring diminished, which is the 
essence of free action, and in proportion as 
the weight on the front legs is interfered 
with by over extension in the front, so does 
contraction of the suspensory and lateral! 
ligaments the flexor muscles and back ten- 
dons take place. Thisis the prolific cause 
of the knuckling over the pasterns and 
springing of the knees. Besides, an undue 
bearing is being brought on the lumber ver- 
tebra, serious strain is produced on the 
loin and rear parts, and a disordered state of 
these members is the consequence. Hence 
come lumbago, vertigo, spinal meningitis 
and other diseases of the spine, to say noth- 
ing of the contracted heels, navicular-joint 
disease and leg disorders. Moreover, the 
head being drawn up in a constrained posi- 
tion, not only the neck is stiffened, but the 
muscles of the eyes likewise retract, after 
the focus of the sight, strain the optic nerve, 
and, as it were, force the eyes from their 
sockets, and sometimes so distort them as 
to prevent the closing of the lids. In this 
manner the poor creature is sometimes left 
for hours exposed to the dazzling rays of 
the hot sun, the least consequence of which 
must be inflammation of the cornea and the 
lens itself. Do you wonder then at the 
number of weak-eyed, moon-eyed and blind 
horses? Only reflect, good Christians, for 
one moment, what an instrument of torture 
we have invented, and what a sin we daily 
commit by this heart-rending punishment of 
our most submissive, faithful ard noble of 


The Dairy, 
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DAIRY COWS AS MILKERS. 

Dr. Esteim, of Bonn, draws attention to 
some facts connected with dairy stock, that 
is of cows, viewed as machines for transform- 
ing raw material food into milk. He lays 
down that the milk yielding quality of the 
cows is not peculiar to any race so much as 
the mean yield between breeds is different. 
A good milker may be common to any race. 
It appears that M. de Kappen, near Pader- 
born, registers every fortnight the weight of 
each ammal, and the quantity of milk it has 
yielded—testing thus the ratio between secre- 
tion and flesh. Now, the digertive aptitude 
is proportional to this live weight, and the 
function of the mammiferous organs to the 
quantity of nutritive elements conveyed to 
them by the circulating blood. ‘Lhe average 
weight of the thirty cows is 11 1-2 cwts., 
and the daily yield of milk over 11 1-2 quarts, 
or 773 quarts per year; for every two cwts. 
yielded 1,286 quarts of milk per 16 stone 
weight, while another, of 13 1-2 ewts. gave 
but 393 quarts per the 15 stone. 





ie 


tw Dr. Voelcker says: The sweeter, or 
chemically speaking, the more the neutral 
state of milk can be maintained, and the 
more rapidly the whey is removed from the 
curd, the less chance it has to turn acid, I 
would repeat, the finer the flavor will be, 
othe: circumstances being favorable for the 
production of good cheese. Milk is rarely 
so perfectly sweet that the whey which sep- 
arates from the curd when it is made into 
cheese does not turn slightly acid with more 
or less rapidity; but if it were practically 
possibls under ali circumstances to make 
cheese without the whey turning in the least 
acid, the quality of the cheese would be all 
the better for it, for acid is neither required 
for effecting a proper separation of the curd 
from the milk, nor for hardening it, and it 
certainly does not improve the taste of 
cheese. 





(a lilinois is considered a tolerably well 
settled State, but with 20,000,000 acres 
under cultivation Illinois has 8,000,000 
acres uncultivated, an area as large as Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut put together. 
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Stockh Aepartment, 
BREEDING GRADES. 
(Prairie Farmer.] 


A correspondent of the London Live Stock 
Journal holds the following, and, from our 


Ajortiquiture, 
THE YELLOWS IN THE PEACH. 


[Michivan Farmer. 


At the latest meeting of the South Haven 
Pomological Society, some of the commis- 





experience correctly. As to the danger of | Sioners on the peach yellows reported what 


in-and-in-breeding are not so great in breed- 
ing grades (a pure-bred sire always being 
used) as in breeding pure-bred stock, a well- 
bred male that is free from defects may be 
used upon his own get with advantage, 
while a similar practice with an inferior 
animal would not be desirable. In some of 
the best grade herds that have come under 
my observat:on, in-and-in-brveding (on the 
part of the sire) has been practiced for sev- 
eral generations without any indications of 
unfavorable results. ‘The sires in these 
cases have been animals of strong constitu- 
tion, and apparently free from inherited pre- 
disposition to disease. In the improvements 
of grades, as well as pure-bred animals, the 
selection of breeding stock must go hand- 
in-hand with a judicious system of feeding 
and management, as the artificial characters 
which are impressed by the male upon his 
offspring can only be retained through the 
influence of essentially the same conditions 
that originally produced them. 





MANAGEMENT OF LAMBS. 





| Western Rural.] 


Lambs should be weaned when about four 
months old, and this rule applies to any 
breed. Whenever they are weaned they 
must have sweet tender pasture. Some flock- 
masters prefer pasture that has been pas- 
tured close, fron which the stock has been 
removed and the pasture permitted to spring 
up afresh. One thing is of the greatest im- 
portance, and must be strictly regarded ; 
that is to feed the lambs generously from the 
time ~ are taken from the dams until 
winter. If this is not done a continued and 
rapid growth cannot be expected, and it is 
not at all unlikely that they will become so 
stunted and reduced as to perish before the 
winter is over. If lambs are kept properly 
through the fall months, it will take much 
less to keep them through the winter, and 
such lambs, so kept, will come out in the 
spring in far better condition than it is pos- 
sible to bring out lambs which have had in- 
different fall- keep, however generously the 
latter may be fed. 


When lambs are first taken from the 
dams, it is better, when it is possible, to 
leave them for afew days in the field in 
which they have been accustomed to run, 
taking the dams to another field. The reason 
for this will readily suggest itself. Being 
familiar with the field and the surroundings, 
they will be more contented. When practi- 
cal the dam and lamb should be so far se- 
parated that they cannot hear each other’s 
bleating. When this is impossible, the ut- 
most care must be exercised to prevent the 
lambs from reaching the dams. Should they 
succeed in doing this, the difficulty of over- 
coming their restlessness, after being again 
repeated, is very great. A very good plan 
is to put two or three tame ewes, which have 
not lambs of their own, among the lambs. By 
this means they will more readily learn to 
a at the call, and to eat salt and tough 
feed. 


As soon as frost comes, the lambs should 
have some artificial food. Turnips or cab- 
bage are good and sufficient, but if these are 
not at hand, grain feed should be given. At 
first give them a little oats, shorts or bran. 
If they are kept from salt, except as it is 
now given in the trough feed, they will quite 
readily learn to eat it, especially if led to it 
by the old ewes which have been placed 
among them as above indicated. Not more 
than a spoonful of salt for each one, should 
be given at first, and when they learn to eat 
it, it may be gradually increased. 

Lambs should be sheltered in our north- 
ern climate for six weeks or two months be- 
fore the setting in of winter; and when the 
ground becomes wet and cold towards the 
latter part of autumn, they should be housed 
every night. Supply them with hay in their 
stalls. ‘They will soon learn to eat it. 





tw The Rural New Yorker says: —“] 
used to think I was a good economist,” said 
Aunt Betsy, “ but la! these hard times have 
educated me over again. Seems to me I 
can make a dollar go twice as far as I used 
to. Instead of painting my kitchen floor 
this mag : am going thine oh it with 
common wali paper, somet! laid and 
varnish it. You can’t tell oy wal oil- 
cloth. Miss Peters has got one on her entry 
that has been in wear seven years. She 
varnishes it every year, and keeps a door- 
saint, sod Jone seoch Denia “Retens 

int, m a 
aes of our economical readers would like 
to try some of these hard-times recipes. 


— 
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they had done, and. their observations are as 
follows : 

Commissioner D. B. Williams reported 
a brief summary of his doings, which 
showed that he had visited nearly all the 
orchards in his district, which contained 
58,719 trees, and he found 1,186 had the yel- 
lows, or not quite two per cent., and may 
be increased to 3 or 3 1-2 per cent. before the 
end of August. He referred to a locality 
in Pennsylvania, where they had lost 10 per 

cent., but were still planting out trees and 
taising peaches. 

W. H. Hulburt said that the advantage of 
| having a correct report was in having a 
pian so that we might know the percentage 
from year to year. We wanted a record of 
all the trees in every orchard, both sound 
and diseased, so that we might know how 
fast the disease is spreading. If he did not 
lose more than 10 per cent, in ten years he 
should not be discouraged. He had lost 
only about 1-4 per cent. in his best orchard. 

A. 5. Dyckman said that if we keep this 
disease down we have got to fight for it. If 
we neglect them as they have at St. Joe, 
we shall surely lose our orchards, but if we 
cut them out we shall save at least the 
larger portion of them. 1 don’t believe it 
spreads from the fungus growth. 

I think it is a virus. I have cut out this 
year about 150 trees in over 7,000, which is 
about the same number cut last year at this 
time, or a little less. I am very particular 
to destroy all the limbs and leaves by burn- 
ing, but use the bodies for stove wood. I 
believe the leaves may spread the disease 
while decaying. 1 have cut out only three 
among my young trees that were planted in 
the same place where trees having the yel- 
lows had been removed, and about forty out 
ot the young orchards not yet in bearing. 
He said Mrs. Millington was of the opinion 
that the disease was contagious through the 
leaves, and he thought had good reason for 
it. 

M. A. Bixby, commissioner of Casco, 
had visited orchards containing 50,000 trees, 
and found, what is true of South Haven, 
that by far the most diseased trees were 
where the removal of such trees had been 
neglected last year. The disease has spread 
in these orchards ina much larger ratio. 
He believed peach growing would be just as 
profitable as it had been, notwithstanding 
the yellows. 

Mr. Antisdale, of St. Joe, said we were on 
the right track in cutting out the trees. 

Mr. Hempstead said there were a few more 
trees in Mrs. Hoppin’s orchard that ought 
to be removed. 

C.J. Monroe said he hoped we will get 
this thing reduced to actual figures, so that 
we may know just what we are doing. He 
spoke very favorably of the report of Com- 
missioner Williams, and hoped that at the 
end of the year he would be able to give us 
the exact figures. 

N. Phillips had not yet lost but sbout two 
per cent., and wae not very badly discour- 
aged. 

A. G. Gulley had only lost three old trees 
and one in the young orchard, all standing 
near where he cut them out last year. 

A. Vorhees, in an orchard of 700 trees, 
had not lost ten per cent. yet, and those 
were within a stone’s throw of a row of old 
trees that belonged to a neighbor and had 
the yellows for two or three years. The old 
trees were now cut. 

D.C. Loveday was of the opinion that 
the disease could be carried by the pruning 
knife or shears. All the trees he had lost 
were nearly in one place. 

J. J. Atherley bad an orchard of 800 trees 
four years old, and last year he cut out four 
trees, and one this year. He said Mr. Mc- 
Dowell cut out every tree that did not look 
right, whether it had the yellows or not. 

Frank Linderman said that in his orchard 
of 900 trees there were no yellows. In the 
old home orchard of 1,500 trees they had 
taken out twenty last year and this year six. 

Mr. Chilson had cut six trees out of a 
young orchard of 200. ‘The disease began 
to make its appearance next to the woods. 

J. Lannin said the first appearance of the 
yellows in his orchard was two Hale’s Early 
two years ago. He cut them down and set 
Crawfords in their place, and they were 
growing very nicely, and although he leit 
the stumps of the yellows trees in the 
ground. He had the most trees of Craw- 
fords, early and late, on heavy clay soil. 





ca The milk of the goat is richer in 
butter and casein, and contains a less per- 
centage of water than that of the cow. 
About two millions of goats are kept in 
France for cheese making. composi- 
tion of their milk is very similar to that of 
the sheep. 








ta Grass is the basis of agricultural 
wealth. 


WANT OF CAPITAL IN FARMING. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

It is often remarked by intelligent ob- 
servers and economists, that the great want 
in farming is capital. This is not only a 
want in farming, but a necessity in all kinds 
of business. Capital consists of stock in 
trade ; it may be money, land, goods, or all 
combined. Money is about the most de- 
sirable form of capital that a person pos- 
sessed of culture, skill and good judgment 
can have. Then he is at liberty to invest 
it according to his own judgment. Some 
kinds of business seem more naturally to 
attract capital than others ; as, for example, 
commercial and manufacturing business have 
ordinarily more attractions for capital than 
farming. 

The chances for the rapid accumulation of 
wealth seem more inviting in either of the 
former vocations than the latter. Hence, 
the reason why men who have money are so 
much more likely to invest it in manufactur- 
ing or commercial business than farming 
where it is said that gains are slow, but it 
must be admitted are more sure than in 
either of the former. 

Skill may be regarded as capital in busi- 
ness. A man who has it, with jittle money, 
will succeed better than another who lacks 
it, though he may have money or capital. 
Skill is the ready ability in the practical ap- 
plication and management of any art, science 
or handicraft in which one may engage. It 
is the essential factor in success, no matter 
what the business. Partnerships are some- 
times formed by two persons, one furnishing 
the factor of money or capital, and the other 
that of skill or brains, as it has been aptly 
styled. The latter is the more important 
man in that firm, though he might not have 
been able to do much without the money of 
his partner. 

There is a disposition and desire among 
the majority of reflecting m:n to own and 
manage land to rear and improve animals, 
an instinct or taste that is indicated by the 
flower-pot seen in the humblest cottage win- 
dow not less than in the conservatory of the 
jrich. Hence, it is the desire of many suc- 
cessful business men to return to their native 
|} town and purchase a farm where they may 


life. 


How often is it said by educated gentle- 
| men, that if they had capital, they would be 
farmers in preference to engaging in any 
| other business, thus demonstrating how es- 





with the independence of true manhood, 
than can be found in any other. It is nearer 
paradise regained than is or can be :vund in 
any other of life’s varied callings. 

No man should, therefore, seek to avoid 
farming because he has not capital, in the 
commercial use of that word. Everybody 
who has skill to earn more than he consumes, 
has the elements of capital ; and its growth 
and magnitude must depend upon his indus- 
try and economy. Let none, therefore, shun 
farming for want of capital. 





AMONG THE STOCK. 


[Ohio Farmer.) 

Agricultural fairs are great educators. 
Their influence in the improvement of live 
stock throughout the country can not be 
estimated. This improvement has been 
going on for years and years, slowly but 
surely, and with constantly accelerating 
speed. The last five years have recorded 
more improvement than the ten years pre- 
vious, without doubt, and the last fifteen 
years more than the previous thirty. How 
much of all this progress is due to the edu- 
cating influence of agricultural fairs, can not 
be estimated, but no one who has stood by 
the stock pens during any one of our suc- 
cessful fairs and witnessed the constant file 
of farmers passing along noting the different 
animals, and heard the remarks made and 
the questions asked concerning them, could 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the 
seeds of progress were being sown in ground 
that would yield many fold in after days. 
We counted over 500 fairs advertised in one 
of our exchanges, last week, and the total 
number to be held this year is perhaps twice 
that many. At every one of these fairs the 
best stock available will be on exhibition, 
and tens of thousands of farmers wil] exam- 
ine it, talk about it, and obtain information 
that they never had before, in regard to the 
profit of keeping and rearing better stock. 
This process has been going on since agri- 
cultural fairs began to be held, and thousands 
who now take pride in their blooded cattle, 
sheep, swine, etc., and rear the best grades, 
can date their determination to improve, to 
some fair where for the first time they had 
the opportunity to see better animals and 
compare them with their own. 

The mission of the fairs is not ended yet, 
as educators of the people in these matters. 
The great mass of farmers have not yet had 
their interest awakened in improved stock. 
Thousands go to the fairs every year, pass 
along tlie stock pens and stalls, look at the 
animals on exhibition, but without interest 
enough to ask a question or make a remark 
about them. If approached on the subject, 





pass the declining years of an active business | you find out, perhaps, that they have always 


| regarded these results as beyond the reach 
of the common farmer, only to be obtained 
at great expense and at an actual loss. We 
heard sach views as these expressed no 
longer ago than last fall, at one of our most 
|popular fairs. Here is an opportunity for 
the breeder to work and do good. It is to 


sential capital is deemed to the farmer. | his interest to disseminate information, and 


Yet for the want of it, they engage in other 
business for the purpose of enabling them- 
| selves, ultimately, to obtain the means to 


| become independent farmers. 


usually we find breeders to be men of public 
| spirit, who do not require the incentive of 
money profit, to induce them to work for 
the interests of the country. They should 
not only be ready and willing to give infor- 


| The secret of success in the investment of | ™ation when asked, but they should strive 


skill and willingness to work, and yet at the 


free from debt, with an estate worth six, 
eight, ten, fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, 
with money, it may be, in the Savings bank. 
| Such a man—and the cases are not rare— 
invested wisely when he bought his farm, he 
| having taken care not to put more money 
| into farnf buildings than his farm would seil 
|for. He stocked with good judgment, se- 
| lecting his live stock with reference to im- 
mediate use or utility ; he did not invest in 
pedigrees, but in stock for use, whether for 
milk, work, or beef, wool or mutton, pork or 
poultry. Everything he did was done with 
reference to gain, and seldom did it turn 
out otherwise. A farm thus managed be- 
comes a capital-producing factor. 

There are farmers all over Massachusetts 
to-day who began farming twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty and forty years ago, that are now 
assessed all the way from five thousand 
to fifty thousand dollars and upwards, that 
began with little or no capital but skill and 
hands that were willing to work. Hence, 
when it is said that farming cannot be suc- 
cessfully done without capital, it is no more 
true than it is of every other kind of business 
in which men engage. The man who makes 
money in any kind of business is he who 
spends less than he earns or makes in his 
business. In this way capital is accumulated, 
the end for which every man labors and saves. 

A well located farmer in Massachusetts, 
of average ability among men, may lead as 
pleasant a life as can be found in the pursuit 
of any other business; and it is this aspect 
of the business that leads some men of small 
means, to engage in it in preference to com- 
mercial or manufacturing business. In pro- 
portion as farming is conducted on sound 
and thorough business principles, will it 
become more and more attractive to the 
investments of capital. The tendency is in 
that direction at the present time, owing 
largely to the sharp competitions in com- 
merce and manufacturing,—not always of 
the most scrupulous kind. Though the 
gains of the farmer are slow, they are as a 
rule, the most sure of those of any kind of 
business. There are fewer bankrupts, or 
men who settle with their creditors for ten 
cents on a dollar among farmers, than any 
other class of business men. 

Let young men of small means who desire 
to lead independent, honorable and useful 
lives, settle on farms and become good, 
economical practical farmers; and though 
they may not become very rich, neither, as a 
rule will they be very poor, or dependent. 
Let any man who has lived forty or fifty 
years in this world look round among those 
whom he has known most intimately during 
his life, and he will find that a smaller pro- 
portion, aye, a much smaller proportion of 
them to whom life has proved a failure are 
farmers than of any other class, aye, of all 
others. Such a fact when duly considered 
by young men, must have a tendency with 
the more thoughtful and reflecting to turn 
their attention to the desirableness of the 
farmer’s life. 

It was Dr. Channing who well said, the 
man who is seeking a life free from labor, 
care, anxiety, and disappointments is look- 
ing for what he will not find in this world. 
It may be truly said, if a man be looking for 
a life that has fewer of these things which 
all desire to shun, let him bea farmer. In 
this vocation intelligibly conducted, a man 
secures more of domestic felicity, that sweet- 
est of earthly pleasures and enjoyments, 








money or credit as capital, whether in farm- 
ing or other business, is in having done this | ready information and facts in regard to 
wisely, as guided by knowledge and sound | their superiority and profit over common 
judgment. The skill and industry of many 
a young man in Massachusetts, as in the 
other New England States, united with 4) excellence, and with him, a scrub cow, seven 
taste for farming, have led him to purchase or eight years old. 
a farm on credit, he having no capital but | grade cow five years old, the progeny of 


mature age of fitty years has found himself 


| to enlist the interest of visitors in the stock 
exhibited, and should be well fortified with 


stock. ‘lwo years ago at a fair we attended, 
| one breeder exhibited a®horoughbred Short- 
horn bull, of good family and individual 


In adjoining pens were 


|}this scrub cow by another Shorthorn bull 
| formerly owned by the same breeder, and a 
heifer three years old, the progeny of the 
grade cow by the bull on exhibition. Every 
man who looked upon this exhibition and 
| heard the explanations of the owner, went 
ee strongly impressed with the fact that 
“geading up” would pay. The evidence 
was incontrovertible—it could be seen, and 
the eye is the great medium of conveying 
facts to afarmer’s mind. “ Seeing is believ- 
ing.” Such an exhibition was of more prac- 
tical value than volumes of the best written 
articles without occular demonstration. 

The managers of our fairs can do some- 
thing to advance the interests of improved 
stock. At many fairs the exhibitors of 
stock are forbidden to nail up cards or 
posters on which their names are printed or 
written, for fear of influencing the judges. 
This is the most arrant nonsense! The 
managers of such fairs conduct operations 
ona wrong basis. ‘They imagine that fairs 
are only places of competition, and the only 
object is to award premiums. They lose 
sight altogether of the great end in view in 
the organization of these annual exhibitions 
—the education of the people and the advance- 
ment of the material interests of the country. 
How many hundreds of times have we heard 
the questions asked, at fairs where “ no 
cards ” were allowed, “ What kind of sheep 
are these?” “Who is the exhibitor?’ 
“What breed of cattle is this?” etc., etc. 
Sometimes an answer would be elicited, but 
more frequently not, and scores would pass 
along without receiving one particle of ben- 
efit trom the exhibition. Instead of inter- 
dicting these things, the managers of our 
fairs should make it one of the conditions of 
entry, that the name, age, breed, and owner’s 
name and address should be plainly posted 
on every stall and pen occupied. 

The examinations for awards should be 
as public as possible, and we think the 
awards, with the reasons for so making 
them, should be announced in the presence 
of as “ big a crowd ” of interested spectators 
as could be got together. Then the ribbons 
or cards should be placed, at once, where 
they belong. We have frequently spoken 
of this before. One great objeet of breeders 
in attending fairs with their stock, is to 
advertise, and every facility should be 
afforded them to do this. For this reason, 
we think, the awards should all be made just 
as soon agit is possible to get commitiees 
to pass on them—that is, if the committees 
are competent; if incompetent, the longer 
it is postponed the better, and better still, 
not at all. 

We could make many other suggestions 
to managers and committee men, but our 
space warns us to cease. Our object is to 
impress upon all who are in anywise con- 
nected with the fairs, as managers, exhibi- 
tors or judges, the great importance of 
regarding these industrial exhibitions in 
their true light—as educators of the people, 
and as promoters of their material interests. 


At a meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society Prof. C. H. Dann read 
an essay on this material, recommending it 
very highly as a means of fertility. His 
treatment is as follows: For use in stable, 
dig in August, throw in piles and leave to 
dry till October. Draw and store near the 
stable. After cleaning the stables in the 
morning cover the floor with half an inch 
of muck and throw coarse litter above. 
When muck is to be applied directly to the 
land it needs to be “ waked up” by the ac- 
tion of animal manure, lime and salt or 
ashes. Prof. Johnson says that muck ma 
be thoroughly decomposed hy mixing with 
it three bushels of a mixture of one bushel 
of salt to two of dry lime. Some draw 
muck directly to the land in winter and mix 
the other manures on the ground by hariow- 
ing in the spring. 





ta Wheat and'corn can be raised in the 
West and shipped by rail to the Atlantic 
seaboard and tease by steamer to Europe, 
cheaper than the Russian farmers can de- 
liver it in Odessa. 


[9 There are 19,223,000 cattle in the 
United States. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS. 


Necessity for Congressional Action- 


ADDRESS 
—or— 


N. H. PAAREN, M. D.. V.5., 
—or— 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Before the National Agricultural Con 
gress, at Rochester, N. Y¥. 





[Prairie Farmer, Sept. 27.| 


It is the intention by presenting the few 
remarks here roughly put together, to simply 
draw attention to the necessity of urging 
upon our government the adoption of more 
energetic measures, with a view of prevent- 
ing the spread of contagious diseases among 
domestic animals, and to provide tor the en- 
forcement of such measures, by establishing 
a National Veterinary Sanitary Bureou. 

In the present status of veterinary science 
in the United States, and the utter absence 
of the most necessary sanitary laws and reg- 
ulations, it is evident that proper statistics 
of diseases and mortality among domestic 
animals, are not obtainable. That the col 


lection of such statistics must at no distant 


time be undertaken, all intelligent persons 
will admit. The attempts made by the 
National and the State Agricultural Depart- 
ments to obtain these, are so inefficient as to 
fall short of the good they might accomplish ; 
but the public good demands the adoption of 
proper and efficient means for obtaining a 
useful and timely knowledge of the preva- 
lence of diseases amongst domestic animals. 
There are probably no means more likely to 
demonstrate the value of the veterinary art 
to this country than the publication of facts 
to prove how much it suffers from losses by 
disease amongst animals. It is much to be 
| regretted that such a state of affairs should 
| be said to exist; and it is very unfortunate 
that, instead of the question of preventing 
| disease in stock being freely discussed by 
| farmers, it is never alluded to in their meet- 
ings or societies. It is quite evident that 
| prevention is better than cure, and certainly 
| far more profitable than to sell, or kill and 
bury diseased stock. 

The various European governments have 
long ago adopted ample means for obtaining 
a useful and timely knowledge of the prev- 
alence of diseases among both man and ani- 
mals. During more than 100 years, veteri- 
nary science has been fostered by these 
governments, and by their organized and 
successful labors, the members of the veteri- 
nary profession constantly prove how much 
the farmers and proprietors of animals in 
general are benefitted thereby. The preven- 
tion of diseases of animals is regarded as the 
business of these governments; and the 
, Sanitary laws and regulations of each coun- 
try are enforced with the utmost solicitude 
and punctuality. 

It is the wonder of all civilized nations, 
that we Americans, with our boasted superi- 
ority in other matters of national interest, 
|} so utterly neglect this essential branch of 
agriculture. Here itis the business of no 
one to protect the lives of thousands upon 
thousands of dying animals, and the result 

| is loss to the nation and ruin to individuals. 

The deepest ignorance prevails among the 
| most intelligent people regarding disorders 
| affecting the lower animals which are very 
| common, and there is a tendency to seek for 
}cures and specifics, whereas proper preven- 
| tive measures would at once arrest such dis- 
|eases. Many disorders prevail to a consid- 
| erable extent, with the true nature of which 
| nobody seems to be acquainted, and the ex- 
listence of which is only casually learned 
{through some newspaper report,—never 
| through official source. It is well known to 
the medical profession that there is a re- 
marksble connection between certain diseases 
in man and the lower animals; and it is 
certain that many severe attacks of disease 
in man can be traced to unwholesome ani- 
mal food, and to the congregation of diseased 
animals, especially in crowded cities It 
has affected the healih of the people to an 
extent becoming appreciable the more the 
subject is investigated. The importance of 
the subject, however, demands the same reg- 
ular, systematic, and constant investigation 
that is devoted to human maladies. If stout- 
constituted animals can be demonstrated to 
be dying chiefly from preventable diseases, 
it is evident how much would be saved to the 
farmers and to the nation, by reducing the 
mortality to a minimum. 

In my remarks concerning Veterinary 
Sanitary Reform, read before the Nationai 
Agricultural Congress, at its meeting in 
Washington, I made reference to the great 
scarcity of competent veterinarians in the 
United States; and I feel constrained to re- 
peat that the immense losses among live 
stock in this country, is greatly to be ac- 
counted for in the absence of a sufficient 
number of men who have been thoroughly and 
scientifically educated in this branch of med- 
ical science. That the great multitude of 
intelligent farmers and live stock owners in 
America should be obliged to contend with 
quacks and charlatans of the lowest descrip- 
uon, while all other civilized nations, (some 
of them as far back asa hundred years ago,) 
have been provided by their governments 
with amply endowed veterinary colleges, is 
beyond all sound reasoning—is, in fact, 
nothing less than a national disgrace, and 
justly merits the derision of other nations. 

Glanders and farcy has prevailed, and 
prevails to some extent here and there in all 
of the Western States and territories, among 
horses and mules ; more so than is generally 
known or suspected. The importance of 
stringent legislation for the extinction of 
these tw.n diseases, is evident to any one at 
all acquainted with the dangers attending 
their unlimited spread, and their total in- 
curability. 

Among horned cattle, the contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia has, during the past year, 
thanks to the British government, received 
a forced consideration by our government, 
and some headway has been made towards 
its extinction; but, as yet,no laws have 
been enacted by congress for the purpose 
of preventing its spread from one State 
to another, or over the whole United 
States. This disease has been iu our 
country a considerable number of years. 
If proper means had been adopted at the 
time of its incipiency, we should never have 
seen it again, except by new importation ; and 
until proper measures are taken, or congress 
enacts laws in relation to trade and traffic 
between the States of the Union, we shall 
continue to suffer for it. One of the great- 
est sources of the spread of this disease is 
the unrestricted trade and traffic in gattle. 
Were proper precautions adopted in this di- 
rection, within certain limits, and within 
each State, and a thorough stamping-out pro- 
cess inaugurated, we should soon cease to 
hear of the contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 
The invasion of a district or country by 
pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa is insidious. 
The disease commonly escapes observation 
asit steals into a farm or country, and is 
consequently perhaps more destructive than 
any other known epizootic disease. Wher- 
ever the diseased animals have been slaugh- 
tered early, as in some European countries, 
the disease has not spread ; but where months 
have elapsed before measures have. been 
adopted, it has insinuated itself into many 
parts of the country, and has proved most 
destructive. 

So much has been written in the public 
press, on the. subject of contagious pleuro 
pneumonia, its extent and prevalence in our 
seaboard States, that it is unnecessary here 
to refer further to this subject than to sug- 
gest the adoption of more stringent measures 








for the thorough extermination of the disease 
from our land. The practice of inoculation 
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uses appearing under the 
ns in this column are 


— Lord Lyons, who was once the British Min- 

ister to the United States, but now represents 
his country at Paris, has abandoned the use of 
all drinks except water anda mixture of milk 
and soda. 

— Bismark bas expressed the opinion that the 
Commune is more dangerous to the stability of 
the German Empire than the Pope is. 

— The Tichborne clai t has b greatly 
redaced in size in conséquence of his prison 
living. 

— A brother of Pullman, of car notoriety, has 
been using the family name for improper pur- 
poses in St. Louis. 

— The poet Tennyson refused to change his 
name for the sake of an estate worth two thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

—A real English aristocrat is one of the ac- 
tresses in the California Theatre. 

— The Italian government operates the tele- 
graph in that country. 

— The openings at the different establishments 
are just now the order of the day in the city. 

— The Agricultaral Fair at Hingham, last 
week, drew together a number of notable people. 

—An attache of the Boston Post bas drawn 
$15,000, balf the capital prize, in the Louisiana 
Lottery, having paid a dollar for his balf-ticket. 

— One hundred English farmers arrived in 
Montreal, one day last week, Intending to settle 
in Canada. They brought fifty thousand dollars 
with them. 

— A woman {in Illinois, now eighty-six ycars 
old, bas lost her seventh husband. She has 
never had any children of her own, and all her 
husbands were buried by the same undertaker. 

— The Governors of Maine, Vermont, and 
Ohio, with their staffs, were present at the open- 
ing, last Wednesday week, of the Dominion Ex- 
hibition at Ottawa. Twenty thousand people 
were on the ground, and the Exhibition was 
formally opened by the Governor General and 
the Princess Louise. 

— Miss Alice Hooper, daughter of the late 
Congressman Samuel Hooper, died recently at 
Lenox, where she was greatly respected and be- 
loved. 

— (One cent bronze pieces are in demand from 
the mint. 

— Early mm October, there is to take place in 
Hampton Roads a naval review of training ships 
—in the presence of the Secretary of the Navy. 

— There isa great demand in the West for 
bank notes of small denominations. 

— Between July lst. and September 20th., the 
| imports of specie to New York exceeded the 
le xports by $25,306,314. 

— Vermont returned more customs receipts for 
| the last fiscal year than any other New England | 
State except Massachusetts, 

— The falling market in cotton cloths bas en- 
| tirely spoiled the strike of the Fall River spin- 
ners. 








— The leading lyceums are making active pre- 
parations for the opening season. 

— The brick yards at Epping, N. H., will turn 
out three million brick this season. 

— In consequence of the legal settlement of 
the Hoosac Tunnel litigation, the Erie Railway 
has f-lt a marked buoyancy in its stocks. 

— Work is rapidly progressing on the Sandy 
River narrow-guage railway, in Maine, the 
guage being but two feet. 

— The new relations of Germany and Austria 
are entircly friendly and harmonious. England 
is understood to be in close sympathy with the 
new movement. 

— Several thousand slaves in Cuba have been 


LETTER FROM CAPE ANN. 


Rockport, Mass., Sept., 1879. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman - 

I write from my vacation home at the extreme 
end of Cape Ann, next to Cape Cod in size, and 
the second largest cape in Massachusetts. The 
day is bright and beautiful after a three days of 
northeasterly storm, the former part of which 
originated in the West, and the latter and more 
violent part in the South. Seldom bas such a 
storm visited this beautiful cape in August. 
The strongest houses here rocked before the 
fierce winds, and the rain came down in cataracts 
as though “the windows of Heaven” were lit- 
erally opened. But 

* All's well that ends well.’ 
Yesterday, many boarders in leaky houses, and 
as many summer occupants of leaky cot‘ages, 
and still many others camping in tents were 
homesick enough. 

To-day all is changed, and weall feel how good 
it is to breathe this air purified by passing over 
the Atlantic. This morning with many fellow 
summer residents, I have read the finest book of 
the season, even Nature's most brilliant volume 
as read at “ Norwood's Head,” a short walk 
from our temporary home in the village. For 
hours we sat upon the rocks, higher and grander 
than those at Nahant. The waves came in mag- 
nificently, and broke upon the rocks, and we say : 

“The breaking waves dashed high, 
Upon our rock-bound coast.” 

It was nearly flood-tide, and they dashed higher 
and higher, overflowing high boulders that 
would weigh a hundred thousand tons. On a 
high cluster of immense rocks, we thought our- 
selves safe, and in the fittest place to enjoy the 
noisy conflict of the angry waves, when suddenly 
we were covered with jets of water, and in a 
moment with more copious effusions, whereby 
we were nearly as wet as though we had 
planged into the surf for our morning bath. 
“Treacherous sea,” we cried, “oh, perfidious 
sea!” But what wasa discomfort to ourselves, 
was but sport to those who laughed on the higher, 
or more distant rocks. Under the warm rays of 
the sun, we were soon comfortably dry and 
enjoying the waves for miles and miles, from 
Pigeon Cove to Strait’s Mouth Island, and a 
more sublime scene is seldom witnessed. The 
waves were often thirty feet in height, and 
together with the jets of water that were pro- 
jected from them overhanging rocks often reached 
sixty feet. With the exception of the sea at 
Highland Light, Truro, Cape Cod, after a long 
northeasterly storm, a few years ago, I had 
never seen anything so brilliant, so grand. In 
that case the waves were uniformly from twenty 
| to thirty feet in height, and under a bright shin- 
ing sun, they presented every color of the rain- 
bow. Hundreds of visitors admired them for a 
day with the same interest that they would have 
gazed upon the grandest of the White Mountain 
scenery of New Hampshire. 

Cape Ann, with its poetic name, probably 
from Anne of England the consort of King 
James, is one of the popular summer resorts of 
Bostonians, and of persons from all portions of 
Massachusetts, from the Middle and Western 
States. It embraces the two towns of Gloucester, 
and Rockport, and up to 1840 Gloucester em- 
braced the entire Cape. Gloucester is now the 
principal fishing port in the United States, if not 
in the world. It also has extensive quarries of 
fine granite, which is mach used in the principal 
cities of the land. Rockport, which became a 
separate town in 1840 is righ'ly named, since its 
chief prodactions are rocks. Its granite quar- 








voluntarily emancipated by their owners, who 
have contracted with them tor five years service. | 

— Agricultural and horticultural exhibitions | 
abound all over New England, at the present | 
showing how active is the movement in all | 
| that appertains to the cultivation of the land. 

— The castern department of Cuba has ben | 
declared in a state of war. 

-—— The harvest moon, inits glory during the 
current week, has lighted up the farmsteads and 
the country roads in a most enchanting manner. 

—Coal is in a decline, which is good news to 

{ the poor in the cities, in view of the approaching 
winter. 

—The wife of a clergyman in Stratford, Conn., 
deliberately shot her sleeping husband with a re- 
volver, being in a deranged condition of mind in 
consequence of disease. 


| time, 


| produce little else than rocks. 
| cipal village of Rockport, and two miles to the 





— Father Matthew's birthday is October 10th, 
and its adniversary will be celebrated by a street 
parade, la this city, of the several Father Matthew | 
Temperance Societies. 

— A sunfish weighing a thousand pounds was | 
caught off Block Island, one day last week, and | 
was brought into Newburyport. | 





— A three hundred pound bear was caught in 
a trap, in Bethlehem, N. H., last week, and 
dragged the trap eight miles before he was canght. 

— Considering what is going on all around us 
in the walking, wrestling, rowing, base balling, 
and we don’t hnow what other competitive lines | 
one is tempted to break out in the exclamation 
of Web to Haynes,— 
i. Matches and overmatches !” 
| Our entire surplus of wheat will be more 

than ywed up by the demands of Europe. 
s time 


yster,in his famous reply 


swai 
Between th and that of the next harvest, 
} it is caleulated that fully five handred millions | 

f dollars will be expended in other European 

tries than England for grain and flour. 
| Unscrupulous methods are resorted to in 
| Austria, according to the report of the American 

Minister, to prevent the importation of Amezican 

| meats into the country. 
— The tobacco crop of the Connecticut Valley 
33,000 cases. It has been cured 
without frost, and competent judges pronounce 
it to bea cleaner leaf, freer from white veins» 
than for many years. 

— The New York Evening Post says, “ If the 
Treasury bad authority to use its gold surplus 
in withdrawing and cancelling legal tender notes, 
ora part of them, a wholesome restraint would 
wild schemes, and the monetary 
would be greatly im- 


is estimated at 


be imposed on 
System of the 
proved. 

— Through the telegrapbic department of the 
British post office were forwarded last year nearly 
twenty-five million telegrams. 

— The great walking match in New York oc- 
cupied the bulletin boards very largely during 
last week, and the excitement was very general 

— The unmistakable improvement in the 
business of the country is calling forth congratu- 
lations on all sides. 

~ The Ancients and Honorables celebrate their 
tall field-day this year at Lowell, on the 6th inst. 
— The Emperor of Russia is suffering from 
mental fatigue, and is daily growing worse. 

— The tenant farmers of Ireland express an 
united determination to resist the demands of 
their English landlords. 

— The missing James Redpath has not yet 
been heard from. 

— Anold man in Hampton, N. H., who has 
been blind for fifty years, is said to have recently 
recovered his sight. A miracle. 

— The Princess Louise sails on the 18th from 
Quebec for England. Her health is not good, 
which is the reason for her trip home. 

— The Government employes in Washington 
all take out the ten per cent. of silver which is 
paid to them, in silver certificates in preference. 

— The gross earnings of the railroads of the 
country, for two-thirds of the current year, have 
been about $330,000 ,000. 

— Prof. Wilder submits the followieg rule of 
relief from the actof choking: get down upon 
all fours and cough. 

— The public, that is addicted to reading news- 
papers, is getting relieved now that the walking 
match in New York for the Astley belt is over. 
They do not get up such a furore over these 
things in England. 

— The problem now seems to be, in the words 
ofa New York journal, how to get the paternal 
dollar into use. 

— They have been holding their millenial fes- 


country 








POULTRY — FOR 1879-80. 


\ssoclation, Lowell, Mass. 
1x80, Pr. W. 


\ssociation, Bridgeport, Conn., 
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Valley Asse 
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M riden, Conn., Jan. 6—8, 1880. 
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' , t Association, Indianapolis, 

\ i), 1530. H.C. G. Bals, Secretary. 
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J. Ul. Welch, Secretary. 

try Association, Logansport, 

=, 15.9-—Jan. 3, 1880. C. H. Miller, 


ee 


Ww orthen, 


wiation, Sterling, IlL., 


German- 
Charles T. Sadler, 


Jan. 8— 


tivities and more, over the excavated rains of 
Pompeii. 

—S.th Green, the well-known pisciculturist, 
has been writing an elaborate article on the life 
of the oyster. 

— The month closes with a quiet market for 
cotton goods. 

~— The Boston stock market has been marked 
of late by continued activity. 





tw The Brazilian house of Kurczyn & 
Co., at Rio de Janeiro, propose to establish 
a permanent exhibition of American goods 
in that city. Minister Hilliard and Consul 
General Adamson indorse the plan, which is 
designated to enable American manufactur- 
.| ers to show Brazil what they can make and 
sell, and extend our trade with our South 
American neighbor. Great Britain receives 
over $30,000,000 of Brazilian exports annu- 





in Holl } 
Products 7 
for so small a country. 


‘18 a large exporter of dairy 
Of cheese 


ally, and ships back oods worth $28, 000,000, 
but while we take 000,000 in Brazilian 
products, we only return a paltry $5,000,000 





hm ae rts 61,000,000 Ibs., and of butter | Worth of our own wares. 
produ ag s. Her dairy cows are  - 
that p ecause they have been bred Birtine Coutts—W. H. H. Murray, 
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In excess of 
see of last year’s fair—the best 


Bey State fair ever held in that State, 


Nichols mentions the 
ce butter which was 
e odor from the boots of a man 
‘nto the milk-room with some of 


| receipts of the recent Ohio 
811 he, 'r at Columbus were $34,000, being 

f all expenses and arrear- 
showing of 


psa A getting a colt to take the bit, 
hen my colts are one year old I 
“ basin to tons them to hold a bit in their 
mouths. The bit is of pine, some half an 
inch in diameter and five inches in length. 
This is beld in the mouth by a piece of cord 
tied to each end and pasted over the head. 
The colt likes this. It ives him something 
to bite on and helps the teething process. 
After a few days you can the stri 

as miniature reins and teach the colt 
proper use of it. Use a leather bit, 

and pliable, and throw your check Fay 2 
the pig sty.” 





| Rev. 


ries are more extensive than those of Gloucester, 
and in good times the music of the drills of hun- 
dreds of men is heard inthem. The business 
which bas tor years been depressed is now re- 
viewing, though the men bardly average more 
than one dollar fora hard day’s work. As the 


| visitor looks abroad inthis town he beholds a 


few fine farms and gardens, but more fields that 
Here is the prin- 


north is that of Pigeon Cove, that is chiefly 
made up of three pretty large hotels, and many 
cottages full of summer residents from the large 
cities and country towns. 

This town is specially a “Saint's Rest,” like 
Auburndale in the town of Newton. Here 
are to be found every summer a host of clergy- 
men, deacons, and of Christian men with their 
families. It is something so at Rye Beach, N. 
H. Of this class, the present season, may be 
found Rev. Dr. Perkins of Ware, Prof. Hitch- 
cock, of Amherst College, Rev. Dr. Chapin of 
New York city, for his thirtieth summer, Rev. 
| Dr. Putnam, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Sawyer, 
of Easthampton, Rev. Luther Farnham and wife 
Mr. King, of Boston Highlands, Rev. Mr’ 
Jackson, of Newton, Prof. Galliver. of Andover, 
Rev. Mr. Wetherby of the Congregationa: 
Church, Clinton, and family, Dea. Murdock and 
family of the same church, Miss 8. D. Bartley. 


of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H., and others, 


For eleven years the Hon. Richard Frothingbam 
of Charlestown, has occupied his handsome cot- 
tage at Pigeon Cove, on Fiord, as they would 
say in Norway. Mr. Frothingham is the well- 
known author of a good History of tie Battle of 
Bunker Hill. He was sick nearly unto death 
| last winter, and though very much better, he has 
not fully recovered as yet. 
An interesting Union Gospel meeting was held 
a Sabbath evening in Augu-tin the First Con- 
gregational Church, Prof. Sawyer presiding, Mr. 
Merriam of Worcester offered prayer, and the 
meeting was addressed by Prof. Hitchcock, Rey. 
Mr. Wetherby, Rev. Mr. Silverthorn, pastor of 
the Methodist church here, and Rev. Mr. Farn- 
ham, Secretary of the General Theological Li- 
brary of Boston. Despite the storm, the meet- 
ing was largely attended and universally accept- 
able. It should be said that the success Of the 
service was largely duc to the efforts of Mr. Mc- 
Gill, of Chicago, who was the chief instrument 
in its being held. An hour earlier the usual 
service was conducted by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in their chapel. The Assc- 
ciation is doing a good work here, and their 
chapel is nearly paid for. 
Fifteen years ago there were two flourishing 
Congregational churches in this village. Now 
there is but one,—the First church, which, for 
the present, is somewhat under a cloud. It will, 
doubtless, emerge from that cloud in God's good 
time. In thatchurch the late Rev. David Jewett 
did a good work for thirty years, and a granite 
monument, that his people erected over his re- 
mains, tells in fitting words the story of that 
faithful pastcrate. Afterwards the Rev. Wake- 
field Gale for many years served the same 
chureh. He buried a wife and several children in 
the new “ Beach Grove Cemetery ” overlooking 
the grand old sea. Other faithful men have more 
recently ministered to the same congregation. 
Two men have been engaged the past summer 
in gathering Irish moss from the rocks beneath 
the sea, and have bleached it on a small beach 
near this village. It was nearly ready for 
market, and would have brought them about 
$500, it being used for blanc mange and other 
purposes. But the almost unprecedented August 
storm came and swept it all away in a night,—a 


loss the poor men can ill afford to bear. Thus 
the storm that blessed so many farms and gar- 
dens that were suffering from the drought, 
brought only disaster to these men of the often 
crue! sea. 

fhe Baptist church here is united and free 
from debt, which is not true ot any other church 
in town. During the vacation of Rev. Mr. 
Bowers, its pastor, Rev. Mr. Farnham preached 
two Sabbaths. The flourishing Sabbath-school 
has Mr. N Richardson for its Superintendent. 

Farewell, for a time, pleasant, wild, grand 
Cape Ann. Very pleasant has been our second 
long visit to your rock-bound shores, and may 
we live to visit you once more, and again and 
again. L. FP. 


TEXAS BEEVES AT HOME. 


{Harper's Magazine for October.) 


Western Texas teems with vast herds of 
cattle, roaming in a semi-wild state through- 
out the whole year. The owners make com- 
mon cause in rounding up, and young calves 
are identified and claimed by the marks 
upon the mother. Texas beef, such as we 
find in our Northern markets, gives but a 
poor idea of the succulent steaks eaten 
around the camp fire, with the zest of a 

rfect appetite for sauce. It is a Texan 

ast that better meat is thrown to the dogs 
among the ranches than the people of the 
North can get in their markets. Indeed, [ 
heard of one man who killed a year or so 
ago, more than 10,000 head of cattle for the 
hides and tallow. Such a condition of pro- 
digal waste could not exist in a land of less 
magnificent distances or better means of 
freightage. Instances of this kind, however, 
are rare, and the more far-sighted stock men 
of the State are taking alarm at the rapid 
advances in the business making in Kansas 
and Colorado. 

The shipment of Texan beef out of the 
State by rail last year probably aggregated 
160,000 head, while at least an equal num- 
ber were driven to Colorado, Kansas, etc. 
In addition, |: numbers are sent via the 
Gulf to New Orleans and Cuba. 

The management of a vast herd of cattle 
upon the open plains is a difficult and haz- 
ardous feat. It requires both nerve and an 
intimate knowledge of cattle nature to ride 
into the midst of the thronging ng, poshivg 
beasts, and single out those destined for the 
corral, Should a panic ensue, both horse 
and rider will be borne along before the 
resistless tide to certain destruction. A 
herd has been stampeded at the sight of 
man dismounting from his horse. They 

the man and beast asa single creature, | B 
be any Pent gens pet see this being 
take himself apart is a little more than 
bovine nature can stand, 
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The “Old Berkshire” Agricultural So- 
ciety held their 70th annual Cattle Show 
and Fair at Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 30, Oct. 
1 and 2, and were the last in that County to 
hold their yearly festival. The Fair opened | ° 
auspiciously, good weather continuing 
throughout the exhibition, and the attend- 
ance was large. The show of animals was 
particularly good, and in the cattle, sheep 
and swine departments alone there were 
nearly 900 entries. Every cattle pen ete 
was full, and the hitching posts were mostly 
occupied by the best of cattle from all parts 
of the county, provirg that the Pittsfield 
show was becoming more and more a county 
Fair. 


In cattle, the principal exhibi were: 8 1 
Payne, a four-years-old Jersey ball; Isaac 





Augur,a six-years-old Holstein; Geo. Wells, a 
ay ears-old Holstein, weighing 1600 pounds ; 


eath, of Tyringham, a yearling Ayrshire 
W R Weed, of Lanesboro, a Wee-yente-ele r 
ham, weighing 1500 pounds ; while W F Melton’s 
shorthorn * Prince,” on exhibition only, attract- 
ed a good deal of attention, and weighed 1950 
pounds. In thorough-bred ing cows, the 

exhibitors were: F K Hinckley, of Lee, Dar- 
hams; Isaac Angur, twenty-four head of Hol- 
steins and grade aoe Aan ; a Shaylor, of Lee 
C H Mack, of I rade ins; a 

E Tower and George Wells. Peru, had also some 
fine specimens of the same breed ; George Hul- 
burt of Lanesboro had sixty head of cattle on 
the grounds, in Holsteins, Swiss cattle and half- 
Holsteins and Durhams; Frank Nourse, of 
Lanesboro exhibited four yokes of oxen and 
steers; and other exhibitors of oxen were C E 
Hall of Tyringham, who bore off premiums at 
the Great Barrington Fair, John E Merrill, 
H L Bales, of Windsor, Yaccheus Sears, of 
Lenox and Caroline Tappeu ot Lenox. There 
were four entries of fat oxen, and in steers, year- 
lings, heifers and calves, there was the same va 
riety and improvement noticeable as in the older 
cattle. In herds, L S Butler,M W Butler, of 
Lenox, J L Barton, EM Washburn, Lenox, 
Dwi ht Frissell, ot Peru, H A Barton, of Dal- 





ton, Henry Noble, Ju Smith, of Pitttield and 
Thomas Allen, of Pittsfiekl were principal ex- 
hibitors. 


Sheep made a good showing, and a lar, 
increase over last year. T.L Foote, of Lee, 
A. Hand, of Pittsfield, W. P. Beach and R. J. 
Smith of New Ashford, John E. Merrill, of Pitts 
field and A. K. Cleaviand had Cotswold and long 
wool sheep; fine and middle wool were shown 
by George M. Shepardson of Lenox, M. W. Cole-; 
man of Richmond, W. B Smith of Pittsfield and 
R. J. Smith and J A. Royce of New Ashford ; 
Merinoes, by H H. & F Nourse of Lanesboro”, 
D. .:. Galusha of Williamstown and H. Werden 
of Richmond; fat sheep, by W. P. Palmer of 
Stockbridge and R. J. Smith. 
Swine also made a very good showing, and the 
20 pens were nearly all full. Ouly one pair of 
Durocs were shown, the leading breeds being 
Chester white and Beri. shires. 
Poultry had 90 entries, and was a creditable 
exhibit; but for the last two years there has not 
been as much interest in that department as for- 
merly. Most of the coops were filled, however. 

Fruit was a very small exhibit, compared with 
last year, though specimens of a decidedly good 
quality were shown, especially in peaches, grapes 
and pears; but apples were deficient. The new 
building for seeds and vegetables gives a good 
deal more room in the main exhibition hall, and 
the articles there were shown to much better 
advantage. The total ent: ies when the Secretary's 
books closed at noon wee: Thoroughbred Dar- 
hams, 13; Ayrshires, 15; Jerseys, 17; Holsteins, 
13; grades, "25; native cows and heifers, 34; 
dairy cows of five head, 7; milch cows, 10; fat 
cattle, 10; oxen and steers, 31; calves, 5; year- 
lings, 6; sheep, 65; swine, 26; poultry, 90; 
household manufactures, 422; miscellaneous, 19; 
vegetables, 74; seeds, 36; paintings and works 
of art, 104; floral, 33; fruits, 138; cheese, 7; 
butter, 25; ‘bread ‘and biscuit, 94; agricultural 
implements, 4. 

SECOND DAY. 

The second day was the largest gathering on 
the ground, there being, it was estimated, over 
ll, 000 people in attendance. ‘The receipts yes- 
terday were over $900, being $200 more than on 
the corresponding day last year. To-day’s 
receipts will amount to about $1400. The day 
was given over to an exbibition of horses, of 
which there was the best display ever had in the 
county, except in two divisions. There were 117 
entries, comprising farm horses, gentlemen’s 
single driving norses, carriage horses, stallions 
and three-year-old colts. 
In the races this afternoon the 2.55 class had 
nine entries and six starters, and was won by A 
V Shannon's brg Fleet. Time, 2.47, 2.39, 2.39, 
2.39. Frank Learned’s bik g Sim Watson was 
second and F M Dodge's sptd m Dolly third. 

The 2.38 class was won by F M Dodge’s br m 
Jennie in three straight heats. ‘Time, 2.45, 2.45, 
2.43}. 

The running race, mile heats, with three entries, 
was won by F B Slye’s Great Barrington, Time, 
2.05, 2.07, 2.12. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The first cattle show and fair of the Essex 
Agricultural Society held in Lynn for many 
years began its two days’ exhibition in the 
latter place on Tuesday, Sept. 30. The 
Houghton Horticultural Society of the “ City 
of Sotes” showed active work in promoting 
the interests of the County Society in this 
show, and the local organization made a 
grand exhibit in its own line in connection 
with the general fair. The exhibition of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, bread, honey, 
products of the dairy, domestic manufac- 
tures, etc., was at Market Hall, in the Music 
Hall building. The exhibition of farm stock, 
poultry, agricultural implements, carriages, 
ete., was held at Fairchild’s building, on 
Boston street. Some of the trials of draught 
animals occurred at Tower Hill, and the 
ploughing match was at the fair grounds. 





AT MARKET HALL 


The decorators had arranged everything in 
a tasty manner, and bunting was profusely 
displayed. I'he four seasons of the year had 
appropriate emblems in the ware decorations, 
and the other features in the decorating line 
were many and varied. A large number of 
tropical pl: ants, numerous varieties of ferns 
and other plants was prominently displayed. 
A display of soaps was an attractive feature, 
there being cakes of 1100 pounds in weight, 
and from that to two-ounce cakes. 

Shoe supplies formed an attractive feature 
of the show. ‘There was an extensive dis- 
play of handiwork, some of which was of 
dainty material. The fruit and vegetable 
display was one which was a credit to the 
county, and the interest of cultivators was 
absorbed most of the time in this branch. 
The products of the dairy had a position at 
the left side of the hall. The toothsome 
honey came in for a reserved space, and there 
were many who were willing to be judges of 
this article. 

To briefly summarize, the horticultural 
part of the show ranked high and was a 
credit to the society. 

The exhibition of farm stock, poultry, 
etc., at the grounds was quite extensive. 

SECOND DAY. 


The second and last day of the Essex agri- 

cultural Fair at Lynn dawned pleasantly, 
and at an early hour a large concourse of 
people began to arrive by the railroads, by 
barges and private teams, until the city was 
thronged with people. Public interest in 
the exhibits was about equally divided be- 
tween Fairchild’s field and the Music Hall, 
while a large number of people amused them- 
selves by roaming about the city and visit- 
ing the various places of interest. At 10 
o'clock there was a ploughing match at the 
fair grounds, which was witnessed by a large 
number of people. One hour later the mem- 
bers of the society, including the various 
committees, invited guests, etc., formed in 
front of Music Hall, and, headed by the 
National brass band and Chief Merritt and 
aids, marched to the Central church. At the 
church prayer was offered by Rev. A. H. 
Currier, which was followed by selections 
from the oratorio of the “Creation.” Hon. 
George B. Loring of Salem then delivered 
the address, the following being an abstract : 


Dr. Loring's Address. 

After acknowledging his cordial reception, the 
orator entered on his theme, “ The American 
problem,” saying that the moral, intellec ual and 
social condition of the agricultural population of. 
a cuuntry is more indicative of its real civiliza 
tion and of its advancement in all the arts and 
cultivation of life than are its churches and 
school-houses —its systems of education an! re- 
ligion. This makes of special interest the vital 

uestion men are asking, How can an American 
armer, occupying a farm of usual dimensions 
here, discharge his duty to the State as a voter 
and tax-payer, and gratify his desires with re- 
gard to the education of his family, the comfort 
and culture of his home, and the informing of 
his own mind and the gratification of his tastes, 
from the income which he can derive from the 
cultivation of the land? And this is the Amer- 
ican problem of to-day. The various systems 
of farming in vogue were discussed, and the 
American system of citizen-proprietorship of the 
soil pronounced the best possible. 
Other Exercises. 

The Lynn Choral Union then sung an original 

hymn composed by ke C. Nye, after hy =| the 
sion re-formed and marched to Odd Fel- 
ows’ Hall, where the banquet was aed, The 


Neal, president of the Ho 

Society of Lynn, and Josep 

The premiums were then a 

being the principal ones : 
Premiums. 

Swine—John Lucas, Minchester, Berkshire 
sow; M. Birmingham, Salem, Yorkshire boar, 
large bone ; Robert Buxton, Peabody, Yorkshire 
boar, smali bone; Asa T. Newhall, ann. — 
fis, Yorkshire pigs, ten weeks. oO 

h, of Lyon, ane sow; T. J. a 
Manchester, small bone breeding sow. 
Fat Cattle—gi2 to A. C. way, Marble- 


How of Methuen. 
warded, the following 


head. 
Fowls—C. L. Becket, Peabody, collection, di 
iene: Cc. L. sm Peabod t 




















Marsh, : 
Ipewich, full blooded 
ulls—S. F. Newman, Newbury, thoroughbred 


year- 
olu Ayrshire K. 
ing west Sry it mee 


rman, Newbury, 


7 Pamily heifers. 
Fa Horses—H. M. n. 
Colts— Reuben Ally, four-year- 


olds. 
Breeding Mares—E. and A. W. Mansfield, | Sorwic 


ver, three year old stallion, Spotintom 0 of 
st ~ Ally and for the stallion 
o ne! 


Working Oxen—Henry Gardner of Peabody. 


Working Steers—Horace P Noyes ot New- 
port. 

Town Teams—City of 24 yi oy of $30. 

Ploughing Match—A P & R oe of Marble- 
head, Oliver's Chilled plough, No 40, and four 
horses; double ox team, b West 
Newbery, Eagle Pry = No 

Grade Cows—G C ng at ot Lynn; herd milch 

-lcows, J W Bi t, for herds. 

Thorough Heifers, Ayrabire— J W Biod- 

gett of ee for “ Pride of Saugus;” A Pe- 


vear, Lynn, Jersey heifer, “ Aluntes.” 
Steers—Two-year old, B K Farnham, North 
Andover, for six months’ old ‘odeer ; same, year- 
ling steers, B & R Farnham, North Andover. 
-class colts—H M of Lynn, for 
two-year old; D G Judd ot Rowley, for yearling 
colts; pair of draft horses, E P Perley of Dan- 
vers. 
Single-team ploughbi: ri J Py Gregory, Mar-| 
blehead, the Lion plow agh, No 
Sw vel plough match—E P “Perley Danvers, 
== = 3, by oxen; by oxen to Vilkins and 


The fair was a grand success in every particu- 
lar, and notwithstanding the fact that th 
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MORE VICTORIES 


FOR THE 
OLIVER 


Chilled 
PLOW. 


First (cemiam at N.H. State Fair, 
at Palmer, at Amhe 














1 
Compedtor a in the field. 
——- the best Plow in the market for all 


wert SULKY PLOW, also fully warranted. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 
128 & 130 SOUTH MARKET ST. 


AUCTION SALE. 


THE mi BAsescurvenene 
¥ FOR PROMO. 
TaNGe yt 7 vheeeteees 
ae ~b den 
enday. Oct. ws 


Gag = ~ E. oF Bots ch, 


Mass. their entire importation of 
aur denconten over 8@ head of Hae, wich 


LARGE YORKSHIRE, 
MIDDLE YORKSHIRE, 
SMALL YORKSHIRE, 
BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX, 


selected for the Society by Mr. Bowditch from the 
ards of the Earl of Ellesmere, Heber Hamphreys, 
umford Sexton. 
Full pedigrees will be furnished on application, 
ar L 1. is the best that can be procured 











of strangers visited the city, the best of order was 
maintained by City Marshal Stone and his offi- 
cers, and no disturbance of any kind occurred. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


The following State Fairs and other important 
shows are announced for the autumn of 1879: 


New Eng!and, Worcester, Mass......Sept. 2 to 5 
American Institute, New York .Sept. 15 to Dec. 1 
Am. Pomological, Rochester, N. Y..Sept. 17 to 19 
California, Sacramento.........+++-Sept. 8 to 13 
Canada Central, Guelph......+----Sept. 15 to 19 
Colorado, Denver... ....e+se0+++++.Sept. 23 to 27 
Connecticut, Hartford.....+...++. Oct. 7, 8,9, 10 
Georgia, Macon,...+++ee9+++e++Oct. 27 to Nov. 1 
Illinois, Springfield.........+..+.Sept. 29 to Oct. 4 
Indiana, Indianapolis........+.Sept. 29 to Oct. 4 
Towa, Des Moines. ...+..seeees+++++-Sept. 1 to 5 
Maine, Portland.....+...+++.++e0+-Sept. 16 to 19 
Michigan, Detroit.....-...++.+0+++-Sept. 15 to 19 
Minnesota, Minneapolis...........-+-Sept. 1 to 6 
Montana, Helena........+...+-Sept 29 to Oct. 4 
Nebraska, Lincoln...... «+-Sept 8 to 12 
New Jersey, Waverley..... Sept. 15 to 20 
North Georgia Stock, ‘Atlanta. «+-Oct. 20 to 27 
New York, Utica..........+0+-0e0sSept. 8 to 12 
Ohio, Columbus....... soccesceccss Aug. 25 to 29 
Oregon, Salem...+..+sceseccscecsecces— 
Ontario, Provincial, Ottawa,.......Sept. 22 to 27 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia y.-.++- Sept. 8 to 20 
Rhode Island, Cranston............Sept. 9 to 1l 
St. Louis, St. ‘Louis seceeecee Sept. 22 to Oct. 11 
New Hampshire, Dover.......Sept. 16, 4 18, 19 
Vermont, Montpelier... eeeseee -Sept. 9 to ll 
v irginia, Richmond.. ++-Oct. 28 rs 31 
Wisconsin, Madison...........++++.Sept. 8 to 12 
















MAINE. 

Androscoggin, Lewiston.........++++-Oct. 7 to9 
Franklin, Farmington........+....++-Oct. 7 to9 
Lewiston, Lewiston... ......+ee++0-Oct. 7 to9 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club.......-Sept. 24 to 25 
Franklin North, Phillips.......+++.+.-Oct. 1 to 2 
Knox, Thomaston.......++.+++++-Sept. 23 to 35 
Knox North, Union Common....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish........Sept. 30 to Oct. 2 
Oxford West, Fryeburg.. «+++-Oct. 14 to 16 
Penobscot, Patten.............+++.Sept. 17 to 18 
Penobscot West, Exeter.......Sept. 30 to Oct. 1 
Piscataquis Central, Foxcroft........Oct. 1 to 2 
Piscataquis East, Milo. ........Sept. 30 to Oct. 1 
Sagadahoc, Topsham..........++++-Oct. 14 to 16 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan.....Sept. 23 to 25 
Somerset West, North Anson.........Oct. 1 to 2 






York, Berwick...-.+++seceesseeee- Sept. 23 to 25 
VERMONT. 
Addison, Middlebury.. 
Chittenden, Essex Junction...... 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury. - Sept. 16 to 18 
Franklin, Sheldon.....-. ..+++++--Sept. 10 to 12 
Orange County, at Bradford. - Sept. 23, 24, 25 
Rutland, Rutland... eseee-Sept. 3 to 5 
Union, Tunbridge..............Sept. 30 to Oct. 2 
Washington, Montpelier...........Sept. 24 to 25 
Windham, Fayetteville. .......0++0+0+.— — 
Windsor, Woodstock... 
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BEAUTIFIERs. 

Ladies, you cannot make fair skin, rosy cheeks 
aad sparkling eyes with all the cosmetics ot 
France, or beautifiers of the world, while in poor 
health, and nothing will give you such good 
health, strength, buoyant spirits and beauty as 
Hop Bitters. A irialis certain proof. See an- 
oth _r column. 
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Ayrshire Bull, 


Harold, 19 mos, sire Lord Douglass 
sweepstakes, dam 2d premium at last 

New England Fair. One of the finest] 

have raised. $150. BULL CALF, out 

of Lord Douglas and Lassie, 2mos, $30. GUERN- 


SEY BULL CALF, oe nose, $25 
ERBERT "‘MERRIAM, 
oct4-1t Cherry Brook Farm, Weston, Mass. 





fYUE papers of most influence, and having the 

largest circulation in the various Evangelical De- 
nominations, unite in commending the Publications 
of D Lothrop & Co. 

Eminent among them are 

PANSY'S WORKS. 32 vols. 
ELLA FARMAN'S WORKS, ® vols. 
JFULIA A. EASTMAN’'S WORKS, 6 vols. 
MRES.A.E. PORTER'S WORKS, 5 vols. 
By Author of ANDY LUTTRELL, 6 vols. 


REV. N. ADAMS WORKS, 12 vols. 
The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols. 
The $500 Prize Series, 21 vols. 


And Lothrop's Select Sunday School Libraries Nos. 
1 to 7, 274 vols., at Reduced prices. 

100 Choice New S. 8. and] Holiday books just 
ready. Catalogues free. Send for one. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS. 


oct4-lt 


ihestaging Class Season. 
rseowt, THE TEMPLE, 


a splendid = mons ,» Convention, an 
Choir Book ; O. Perxrss. Asa Choir 
Book, equal or any — a largest ones. Asa Singing 
School Book, better than t the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much more music ; that is, 130 pages 
of new Songs and Gilees, and 160 ages of the best 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1,00. 








(9,0 per dozen,) 





Remember also the VOICE OF WORSIIIP, (9,00 
oad dozen,) recently advertised; Jounson’s New 

leTHOD FOR SINGING Classes, an excelient book, 
(86,00 per dozen,) and L. O. Emerson's ONWARD, 
($7,5" per dozen). Send for specimens, Catalogues’ 
or Circulars. 


‘ow. STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG: 


h introduction by Cuaries Di 
- 115 of the jolliest of College Seng. A capital 
book for social singing. 


‘cx THE VOICE AS,A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMER y An ane 
ery | on the ERT, ce management of 
Vocal Organs. With a 
Just out. The lastnamber of Tas Mustcar Rec- 
orp. Send 6 cents for one number, $2,00 tor the 
— Wouldn’t be without it for five — the 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


oct4-te 

















Established 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS 
592 Washington St., Boston. 
PIANOS FOR —_; 1; ne PIANOS 


TO RENT. Second-h xchanged for new. 
octé 


Gold Watches Given Away. 
$500 worth of solid Gold and 


Silver ee Rng 
ware, Pianos, 3, Sewing-Machines, French 
Musical, Alarm Clocks: and Jewelry, besides an im- 
mense amount of other valuable goods, just for doing 
us a little favor, which every man, woman, bo 
girl can easily do. No money required. Ali the ele 
| med oe costly articles to be given away are full 

scaibed and illustrated b: eugray.ng®, ina book 
Golden 


— “The ”" which we will 
, and free of postage, “ ap 


one in the 
United States and Canada. Address F. Gleason & 
Co., 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


$55.66 gesscsers 








Week. Will 
$4 Catit roe 


Washington West, Machias....Sept. 30 to Oct. 1 | 


Sole rietors in the N. E. 
tates of the 


PRESS 


Fer Cider, Lard and 
Tallew, Wine, etc. 


OFFICE: 


No. 106 Sadbury Street, 


(Ur.Starrs,) BOSTON 


All infringe ments of this will be dealt,with accord- 
ing to | to law. sep'3-t! 


FARMERS’ BOILER, 
For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 10 to 65 
gallone. Every farmer 
should have one. Great 
Redaction in price. All 
orders will be forward- 
ed at once anywhere in 
New England. Send for 

ice List. 


JOSIAH M. READ 


63 Blackstone St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cast Steel HOES, roses and RAKES Ames 
SHOVELS and SPA 


WALDO BROS. on Kilby Street, Boston 


sep6-13t 





YoU Wish TO 
. SELL YOUR FAR™M 

oR PURBRCHA y RE 
\ ONE! if so, send twent 





; 
TER — ai “a. e100, . 
$500, or the Farm Broker's 
Commission. We charge no 
= commissions ; all business done 
on the cooperative plan. Ev- 
ery book has full explanations 
7 as regards our method of do- 
ing business. 
Address the NEW ENGLAND FARMER'S CO. 
OPERATIVE FARM AGENCY, No. 11 Cornhill, 
Boston. JOHN K. ABBOTT & CO., 
sep20-13t Managers. 


D. Lothrop & Co. Boston, 


UBLISH this day a Powerful Story. By Auice 
Peery, entitled MORE WAYWS THAN 
ONE. Price $1,50. sepaT-tf 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


HE prize Strawberries LONGFELLOW and 
WARKEN, are the largest and best. Send for 
descriptive circular and testimonials. 
J. DECKER, Fern Creek, Ky. 
sep20-11t 


DAIRY & TABLE SALT. 


i’ you want 
w 











the best Salt, ask your grocer for 
ARNER & FREEMAN'S 
Double Refined Dairy and Table Salt. 


If he don't keep it, it ie probably because he buys a 
cheaper Salt without any regard to quality. Our 


Salt is the best in this country, and never fails to give 
satisfaction. 

214 State & 57 Commerce Sts., 
myl0 eowlst Bos 


ton, Mass. 












NEw 
Gold-Mounted 


REVOLVER 


Barrel & CyHnder of Fine Steel 


7-Shot. Price $2.40 


Every one Warranted. 


This is the most showy pistol yet produced for the 
rice; is in the ** Russian Model,” so called, has = 
"ositive Stop Catch under the cy linder, i is finely si 
ed, finely engraved, and has | fine checked rubber — 
dle. E ot re length 64.and Tinches. Takes the long 
cartridge. Is, te short, the most show 
Oo" COST PIs kL 
ever offered, io superior to anything of = kind ia 
the market. Sent by mail op ey ¢ — 


sepls- at 6n Waser Be, ee. 


LANDS @HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,900 acres of well watered, timber and 
ag e lanas : adjacent to the St. Louis and 
an Francisco I'y for sale, at 
f per acre, on seven years’ time. Exseliont 
or stock, fruit, and agriculiural pu 





yuiPusawnii 


rposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Sen! for maps and circulars to 


w. H. COFFIN, Lano Commiss nr 





__ feb8-13tasep6.18t 


F. D. OSGOOD, Auctioneer, 


SQOMED TEMPLE, Tremont, cor. Boylston st 
‘aper Mungings | —_ og 

eve Ty TUMSDAY, Farnit - Ca 
fr rators &e., WEDNI ESD AYS ond SATUR. 
BAYS, each ae at 10, aud at private sale all the 
time, at about one-half ‘the regular price; best Rox- 
bury and other tapestry, 68c.; walnut marble top 
cbainber sets, $38; refrigerators, $2,50; and other 
goods equally low; we have a full assortment of fur- 
roy 2500 new styles pape: hangings, a? ; J 


SEED DRILL. 


VERY GARDENER should have the Anne. 
TON SEED DRILL, made by SAMUEL C 
, = —apemee of Arlington, Mass. Price Twenty 


INSECTS 


F all kinds which infest the house, and ver- 
min of Fowls and other animals, are instantly 
destroyed by the use of the Powdered Flowers 
of the Pyrethrum Reoseum. Sent b <mmail 
anywhere. Price, 40 cents. Bb. O. & G.C. WIL 
Botanic Druggists, B Boston. cee ee pth 


RCLIPSE WIND MILL, 


RST self-regulating solid wheel Mill invented. 
Tested twelve years. 6,000in use. Victorious 
at all the World’s Fairs. Warranted not te blow 
down. Used movers See in the Union. Export 
returns show more ECLIPSE WIND MILLS sent 
abroad o- all other Wind Mills combined. Used 
a by 44 different leading Railroads. 
ding power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, ater Supply, or Grinding Cain, please 
apply for circular at 
40 Oliver Street. Boston, 
where a Mill can be seen in operation. 


sepé L. H. WHEELER, 

















OUR attention is invited to vanous mprove- 

ments in Wax Work, prominent among which 
is the Rabber Wax, suing the requisite qualities 
of flexibility, tenacity, adhesiveness and purit of 
color. This is prepared both in sheets solid form 
for melting. Improved cutting tools and dies for 
small flowers. A solvent for powder color, ‘Salas, 
culling and —y-5 ew ay iy Ferns, Swilax, 
ete. Crosses in Wax, peaty for tri vax Sia 
Shades, Decalcomanic, Diap aie, A oT] 
ete., etc. Flowers Preserved. L. R. 
132 Tremont St. Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Cash Fund, January 1, 1878, over 70,000 
Surplus over re-insurance 160 All losses 
Pp full. Dividends paid on ce expiring poli- 
cy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years 
and 20 per cent. on all others. 

None but the safer classes oP written. 

Is Ww. » 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, ND, Secretary 
BOSTON N OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
Lecal Agencies in every town. yan’ 
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eases, paralysis or nervous , Or ave 
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FOWLE, Boston to me. 8 





Boomer & Boschert| =: 


NOURSE NEW 
IXL SWIVEL PLOW, 





Turns equally well on side hill and 
level land. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
Agricultural Warehouse, 


49 North Market St., 
4G Merchants’ Row, 
BOCTON, MASs. 
a@ Send for Circulars. 


GANG PLOWS. 


—~ BETDS GANG PLOW, adapted to 
gad coset’ og = rf tee wm England cote, Br 


Stockbridge 


FALL SEEDING 
NPS. FALL BARLEY to cor 4 Oe and 
weserees, use the standard and re’ 
Stockbr:dge Manures made expressly for these 


heeding <netinees of 200 Bs 
each. .... 40 per ton. 
This manure gives a —aasene A > , with strong 
roots, ann insures a better “catch” than stable 
— ng y{ — 
— ty » 
feat results—the same as 
manure will do good, but fifteen or 

hs <i do better. If your soil is light, it may be 
more profitable to apply the smaller quantity, and 
after two or three years top-dress it. On light soils, 
manure or fertilizer should be applied 


augtts 














CARPETS. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSO 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Are offering the Finest Assortmemt of Ca ae Se On eee 
i, Finest Assortmems of C 


1,000 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS AT. | gis 
100 PIECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT -- 
500 PIECES EXTRA SUPERFINE AT -' 


100 PIECES 3-PLY AT 


$1.75 
$2.00 
‘= = $1.50 
$1.26 


wv, - <a 
2 FB 
Set a ee 


ALSO A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


OIL CLOTH, MATTING 


S, RUGS, MATS, ETC. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 525 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
G™ Samples sent by mail upon the receipt of ten cents for postage. 


sep13-8t 











THE “ARGYLES 


THE “SYRACUSE c 


SHIRE PLOUGH™ 


CHILLED PLOW ,’ 


OR THE PROGRESS OF 100 YEARS. 


Mailed free by the 


sep27-13t 


WHITMAN & BARNES M'F’C CO., 


& 32 South Market Street, Beston. 





often. Turnips or grain may be sown with the 
seed, the same as is often done with manure. 
f i ~ field is hard to reach, or some distance from 
, use this fertilizer. It contains no weed 
evote, and you can haul at one load sufficient for two 
to five acres. 
Call on our local agents or send to 
| racemes Seen ce. 
au 


BOWKER’S BONE, 


R SEEDING DOWN, FINE, DRY AND 
absolutely pure. Farmers who like bone 
to seed down with will find this an excellent > 
Price per ton. ¢ can make a 

which we could sell for $30 or even $25, and it 
would be as good a3 much of the so-called pure bone, 
but is not such an article as we should care to put 
our name on, or that farmers woald care to use. 
The best is the cheapest, especially in fertilizers. If 
our local agents haye not our pure bone in stock, 
send directly to 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


au9-tf 43 Chatham 4St., Boston. 
ANIMAL DUST 


FERTILIZER, 


MADE PROM 

BLOOD, MEAT AND BONE, 
At our Pork Packing Establishment, Somerville, Me 
HIS Fertilizer shows 9to10 cr cent Ammonia 

and from 12 to 15 per cent Phosphoric Acid. It 
contains the essential elements of Plant Food in an 
available form, and has given the best of results for 
— eight years—good crops as well as permanent 

fit to the snl. 
Price $35 per ton, 

in Bags or Barrels, delivered to cars at Boston. 
Small discount on 10 ton lots. Circulais giving anal- 
ysis on application at Office. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & Co., 


27 & 29 Fancail Mall Market, Boston. 


au30-13t 
$20 per day at home. Samples 


$5 to worth $5 free. Address — 


n&Co., ot Maine. myl7* 














APPLE CRATER. 





This Grater is first-class in every om ; has iron 
cylinder, iron frame, steel knives, adjustable con- 
a and is not surpassed for quantity or quality of 
work, 


PRICE REDUCED TO $40. 


For Catalogue of Cider machinery. and other infor 
mation valuable to Cider-makers, address 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 


_my3 Syracuse. N. ¥. eow 13t 
777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Out, 

fit Free. Addrews P. O. VIC —— 
ugusta, Maine. 





OUR Patt Ae PEST POISO 





Kearney Chemical Works, J. R 


. DEY, Agent. 
P. O. Box 3139,—Office, 114 Nassau St, 


New York. 


Sm 3. R. Der, Esq , Agt.--‘‘In making my order 
to-day for 1878. I am pleased to be able to eay that 
Lused the Pest Poison last year on my Potato topes 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, aud it gIp THEM 
RATIRELY OF THE PEST, AND AT A LESS EXPENSE 
FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR THAN ANY PREPARATION 
I Have EVER Used, and I think my Currant and 
berry bushes would reach Two micea if ina 
Propetctor Yours, Ss » B. ~~ SYLVESTER, 
of Lyons’ Nurseries, Wayce Co., N.Y... 

May 7th, 1678. 


___ my24-tf 
Carde—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shell, 


nowflake, &c. Name on, 10e. Clinton Bros., 
Clintonville, Ct. sepl4 











nts cause prregularity of 
ee 
Hop Bitters — 





abo pete nor keys eae 
er nor 
01 pad Fg FH Picnda wafer, but 


ys 
Sold by druggists, Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
Send for Circelar. 
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HEART [JISEASE 


Can be cured by using DR. GRAVES’ 
HEART REGULATOR. 

It has cured thousands ; why not you? 

Among the many forms of Heart Disease 
are Palpitation, Enlargement, Spasms of the 
Heart, Stoppage of the action of the Heart, 
Ossification or Bony Formation, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility and Sinking of the 
Spirits. A lady says of the Heart Regulator: 
“It saved my life.” Another person says: 
“It did for me what no physician could—re 
lieved me of all my heart troubles, and I am 
rfectly well.” Pamphlet on Symptoms of 
eart Disease free. Address F. E. INGALLS, 

Concord, N.H. Price soc. and $1 per bottle. 

For sale by GEO.SC.§GOOD IN &-CO., 14 = 

over st., Boston. 


5 Chromo, Gnewtehe and Lace — with 


name, 10c. j0all chromos, l0c. Star Print 
ng Co., Northford, Ct. my17-26t* 


NEW YORK, 


Via STONINGTON LINE. 


$1,50 


Each Way between Boston « New York 


Tickets goed only for beat and con 
necting train as specified on their face 
mi leave Boston and Providence Railroad Sta 
tion daily (Sundays excepted) A 5. ~~ Pr. M. 
Tickets and State rooms hi 
Street, and at Boston and Providence ‘Railroad ‘Bta- 
tion. 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. J.W.RICHARDSON, Agt 
B. & P. R. R. Boston. 
aprl9-tf 


REAPPEARANCE 


Of the well-known Steamers 
BRISTOL | 


PROVIDENCE 


ON THE 


FALL RIVER LINE 




















inwem, ee’! Between Boston & New York. 
diseas- 


These Magnificent Steamers having 
| thoroughly overhauled and 
_w 


Resume their Trips 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 2i. 
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my2t-eow 
week in * own town. Terms and 
Ww. body, Brahma BOG potas tee Ladreee  eattere acs. 3 J Boston, daly, codys excepted) at © 
chicka PPS M. Neal, Lynn, coop of fowls for 2 myl te and State-ro sale att 
tr etiam ate ip Soo] B73 Sour Bans Lines sa SS ee 
nn, ; 4 ? 
c , fowls; ? mylr* 80ld ” 
ru a ie ee EIN EET SAE NS “RT NY 9 AL A” AREER we — - a ~ 








hats sat & cos 

ta i 
Deiryuee ony OF {sr OT. as yo pe 

un ae oh Gin ane WELLS, 
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‘BUTTER. 2 COLOR 


our arent wees pr it; or write to ask what it is, + tt 
RICHARDSON & Co., Proprietors, Burlingten, V 





SS eee 





ALLEN & 


Portrait Ph 


ROWELL, 
otographers, 


Permanent Photographic Portraits, and 


Pictures of Children, Specialties. 


25 WINTE 


R STREET, 


Over Chandler’s, 


~~ sila 


_ se USE THE a. 


a. tt 


GATES’ 


GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar- 
get in Cattle. 


Teats Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 
or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely. 


All Stringy Substances or bunches in 
Blood or Sed- 





Bag removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. 
iment in Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 


SOLD BY 
s OHN B. GATES, 
17 Harvard &t., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget 
—s heer to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. 
eb8-t 


Luss Spavin Cure. 














TRADE MARK. 


SPAVIN, SPLINT, 


OURB, RINGBONE, 


And all Enlargements Promptly Cured. 


WITHOUT SPOT OR BLEMISH, 


Send for testimonials of 

For sale by all te Sy GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., No. 38 Hanover st.; GILMAN BROS., No. 307 
Washington st., C ARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
356 Washington. st., Boston, Mass , Wholesale Agents 
and by ELI.IS SPAVIN CURE, "50 Sudbury street, 

oston. jly12-13% 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
Patented in the United States and Foreign Countries. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


PARLOR, 


LIBRARY, 


favalid Char, 


ROCKER, 
Bed or Lounge, 


Combining Ele- 
nee, Lightness, 
trength, Simplici- 

\ ty and Comfort. 
Invalid Self-Propelling Chair. 

Manufactured of the best of Wrought Iron and Rivets. 
Strong Castors made purposely forthe Chair. Every- 
thing .o an exact science. he Invalid’s Selt-Pro- 
pelling Chair, »epresented by the cut, is constructed 
expressly for persons afflicted with eumatism, or 
those who have lost the use of their limbs, ‘tis inval- 
uable. Orders by mail promptly attended to. Goods 
shipped to any address, C. O. Send for — 
ed Circular Address. the WELSON 

CHAIR NF'G CO.,535 Ne es = ae 9 
Besteon. [Quote Mass Ploughman.) ly 26 


MAINE BRED 


asc HORSES. a 


A COMPLETE STUD BOOK AND TROT- 
TING REGISTER OF NOTED 
MAINE HORSES, 


By J. W. THOMPSON. 


Giving short, compact, histoncal and descmptive 
sketches of individual animals, embracing size, 
color, characteristics and leading performances. 

hb having his distinct place in the volume, and 
the amount of space allotted him being determined 
by his prominence and what is reliably known con- 
cerning him. 12mo. 382 pp. (Illustrated.) 


Eadorsement of the Press and Horse- 
mm 


eon. 
“ We have this valuable work in our library and 
find it full of valuable information.”— Twr/, Field and 


Farm 

“ The success which Mr. Thompson’s Book ot 
Maine Bred Horses has already won is very satisfac- 
tory, and we are pleased to oe that it has received 
recognition and praise from competent judges in 
other States.” 

Dr. Ellwood Harvey, of Chester, Pa., an author of 
considerable note, says, ‘‘ it will do great good; more 
attention will to s, and | s guide fur 
nished to a judicious choice in brevdi 

J. H. Wallace also speaks of ‘the —~ in terms o1 
high commendation, and says, ‘the author has beer 
fair, manly and judicious in the use of his material. 
tists armer. 

“ A work which cannot fail to be of great servic 
to all interested in Maine horses, either as breeder 
or purchasers.”—New England 

“ The work has been very acceptable to me and 
my friends.”—Thos. 8. Lang, Oregon, (f forme ry 0 
Vassalboro’, Me ,) and owner of Gen. 

“ I Gnd it of great value to me for calepenee: “—T 
B. Wiliiams, Boston, owner of Winthrop Morrill. 

« T have referred to it many times with satisfaction 
and leasure.”—Philo A. Strickland, Bangor, Me. 

«Phe Book possesses many points af interest. The 
quad tive historical portions of Mr. Thompson's 
s are full of interest to the breeder and owner 
stock, and especially so to those of the 
State of Maine. In justice to the author it should be 
stated that his efforts CY bring the Maine stock of 


eatest cures on record. 


















4o more general notice, cannot fail to be 
proper) y coward. gS Terf, Fi ield and Farm. 
t forms a useful Register Hand-book to 


breeder of horses in our State, and must long 
an A the acknowledged authority on matters of 
."—Maine Farmer. 


ur 
be a very “useful inanual to every horse man.”—Mas- 


“A Book that every New land breeder o 
horses sheuld have SS his table for study and ref 
erence.”— Boston Oultiva 

“ * Maine Bred Horses’ “S a@ work which has been 
1 needed ; which is as complete as t research 
rg judgment could make it, and 
which will commend itself to avery one who is inter- 
ested in the noblest of auimals.”—- Lewiston Weekly 


Journal 

“ Mr. Thom ‘wil receive the’ thanks of all lovers of 
oe receive the thanks of all lovers of 
Maine Hi 


To oe it must be an invaluable reference 
— Farm: Chron 





1. icle. 
The inf contained in this volume is ot 
value.”—Boston ° 
“ The Book will be both inte 


resting and val: 
for all tart mea, and all who are tntarSeted ts talsing 
Price $1.50; 
Or forwarded pf +d a $1.60 and nine 
For BP pee ae eS 


wAeteey  t M Mavsachuse 
Aman, 45 Milk St., Boston jly21-+t 


$77 Sctsities: Saawacon sgutMe. bl 


num 
Ploug 
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A GOOD PLAN 


Any body can learn to make money rapidly operating 

in Stocks, by the “ Two Unerring Rule 8 for Shccees,” 

in Messrs. Ano ence & Co.’snew circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so sue- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap ali the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated as a mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. Immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $5,000, or more* 
can be used successfully. N. ¥. Baptist Werkly, 
September 26th, 1878, says, “‘ By the combination sys- 
tem $15 would make $75, or 5 per cent.; $50 pays 
$350, or T per cent.; $100 makes $1,000, or 10 per 
cent. on the stock, during the month, according to 
the market.” Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, 
June 2th: “The combination method of operating 
stocks isthe most successful ever adopted.” New 
York Independent, Sept. 12th: “The combination 
system is founded upon correct business principles, 
and no person need be without an income while it is 
kept working by Messrs. Lawrence & Co. Brooklyn 
Journal, April 2th: “Our editor made a net profit 
of $101.25 from $Win one of Messrs. Lawrence & 
Co.'s combinations.” New circular (mailed free) ex- 


plains everything. Stocks and bonds wanted. Ciov- 
ernment bonds oe ig Lawrence & Co., Barkers, 
oT Exchange | Place, N } myl7- sonal 


JOHN BINNEY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STREET 


LANTERNS, 


POR 
Gas. HKeresene, 
Naptha, ete. 
Patent Sion Lanterns 
For Street Corners, Railroad 
Stations, Hotels, &c. 
with 





Colered Glass Signe 
s@- Ships’ Starboard, 
Pert and Signal Lan- 
terns. 
3423 & 344 Atlantic Aveune, 
HMicad of Rowes’ Wha 


(Sppesitajussten of Broad, High and ew Sts. 
myl7-eowl 


GRAPE VINES 


Largest Stock in America. Prices Extra- 

ordinarily Low. Also Trees, Small Fruits, 

Strawberries, & YVrice and Descriptive 

List Free. T.S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y. 
au30-eow20* 
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blood-pu 1 per- 
ti ilical Discovery cera 
ih, Pim or eo reared 
Mineral Poisons, and their effects, are eradic: 
ged \ ‘ {eorgue es health and a sound constitution cotabe 
isl 


inese, 


or > in short, all diseases cansed by — 
blood, are conqagces iy this powerful, purifying, an 
invigor: ating medic 


Especially bas it 0 rant sted ite potency in curt 
Tetter, Rose Rash Hota arbunclen wel lea, hore Eyes 
f&erofu wellings, ite 
Goitre Neck, and Eni a soalines 


or Thick a 
If you © feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on face or 

ly, frequent headache or dizzin aste in 

mouth, internal heat or chills alternatcd pith hot 
flushes, low epirme, and gloomy foreboul lar 
a poeta anc =—cE coated, you are su 

ld Liver, © “ Billeusnces.” 


experienced. Asa all 

Piceree’s Golden Medical D scovery has no 

it effects perfect and radical = 
In te care of Bronchitis, Severe » Conghe and 

ear! © hed the 

—— A, Reulty, and eminent oho selene pronounce 

it the greatest medical discovery of t oe While 

it cures the severest Coughs. itstreng' hens the system 

od Peat arb. Peet? Wel Duper 
R. ¢ rop'r, Worid’s Dis; 

and Invalids’ Hotel, Buifalo, N.Y. 











é of taking the Ia: sive, nauseous 
as of cheap, crm, ana bulky mgtelioens 
by = La Pellets are seareely then soode. 





y ney particular care is re- 
quire while using 4 oot pee tat. dis- 
turbance w the constitution, diet, or tion. 
hised, Pain in lders, Nay oy the ‘Chest, 
Digines, r fons from tho Stemach, 
Paste te ._—— attacks, Pate in region 
@ Kiducys, Internal Fever, 
h, te Mead, take Mr, 
Pu e Pellet. In explanation of the 


Pleasant Vv 2 

remedial power of these Purgative Peliets over so 
eresata won the ania diseases, it i ps be said that oe 
ae Ty aa Sy 


Goce Do not “teopele pine pro pertine of these Pelle’ 
They are sugar-coated an owed! in Potties, 
r 


thelt v1 irtues being thereby one rved uuim 


length of L- in an ay og 60 that they are 
alvaye reliable. This is hot the case with 
=e 


here a 
cated, these little efiete will tive 
tisfaction. 
RY. itt 4 


the mos! 
fem Wor fy 
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CATARRH 
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metimes — watery, thick 
offensive, ¢ eu. 
In others, a 4 w watery, weak, OF tn 
Sigen ried up, or pe T& aon pas- 
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v al tw: offensive ree im 
oF total deprivation of pease of smell am diz- 
ziness, mental de 
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DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


AND NEW 


ENGLAND 


= =e 


een sh OF AGRI 





‘The Poet's Gorner. 


te te ie i ae en ee i i 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


BY SOPHIA ANDREWS. 
The head is stately, calm and wise, 
And bears a princely part; 
And down below in secret lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 


The lordly head that sits above, 
The heart that beats below, 

Their several office plainly prove, 
Their true relation show. 


The head erect, serene and cool, 
Endowed with reason's art, 

Was set aloft to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward heart. 


And from the head as from the higher 
Comes every glorious thought, 
And in the heart's transforming fire 

All noble deeds are wrought. 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete ; 

What were the heat without the light, 
The light without the heat? 


Xadies Department. 
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AN UNCOMMON SPECTRE! 


[New York Sun.) 
CHAPTER I. 


The ancient castle of Weinstein, on the 


over his twentiet 
There is the very casque—but per- 
these reminiscences weary ow 
pee the of an old man who 
t the home of his child- 
hood and prime.” 


The Baron pressed his hand to his fore- 
head. 
“I have lived in this castle myself for half 


familiar with the history of my immediate 
—— But I can’t say that I ever 

ad the pleasure of your acquaintance. How- 
ever, permit me to fill your glass.” 

“ It is good wine,” said the pilgrim, hold- 
ing out his glass. “ Except, perhaps, the 
vintage of 1392, when the graj 

The Baron stared at his guest. “The 
grapes of 1392,” said he drily, “lack raat 
years of ripening. You are aged, my friend, 
and your mind wanders,” ; 

« Excuse me, worthy host,” calmly replied 
the pilgrim. “The vintage of 1392 has 
been forty years cellared. You have no 
memory for dates.” 

“What call you this year?” demanded 
the Baron. 

“ By the almanacs, and the stars, and pre- 
cedent, and common consegt, it is the year 
of grace fourteen hundred three and thirty.” 

“By my soul and hope of salvation,” 
ejaculated the Baron, “it is the year of 
grace thirteen hundred two hundred and 
fifty.” 

“There is evidently a misunderstanding 
somewhere,” remarked the venerable stran- 
ger. “1 was born here in the year 1352— 
the pe the Turks invaded Europe.” 

“No Turk has invaded Europe, thanks 
be to Heaven !” replied Old Twenty Flasks, 
recovering his self-control. “You are 
either a magician or an impostor. In either 





upper Rhine, was, as everybody knows, in- 
habited in the autumn of 1352 by the power- 
ful Baron Kalbsbraten, better known in 
those parts as Old Twenty Flasks, a sobri- | 
quet derived from his reputed daily —_ 
tor the product of the vineyard. The Baron | 
had many other admirable qualities. He | 
was a genial, whole-souled, public-spirited | 
gentleman, and robbed, murdered, burned, | 
pillaged and drove up the steep sides of the 

Weinstein his neighbors’ cattle, wives and | 
sisters with a hearty bonhommie that won| 
for him the unaffected esteem of his contem- 

poraries, 

One evening the good Baron sat alone in | 
the great hall of Weinstein in a particularly | 
happy mood. He had dined well, as was | 
his habit, and twenty empty bottles stood | 
before him ina row upon the table, like a) 
train of delightful memories of the recent | 
past. But the Baron had another reason | 
to be satisfied with himself and with the | 


world. The consciousness that he had that | 
day become a parent lit up his countenance | 
with atender glow that mere wine cannot 
impart. | 

“What, ho, without! Hi, Seneschal!” 


he presently shouted in a tone that made the 
twenty empty bottles ring as if they were 
musical glasses, while a score of suits of his 
ancestors’ armor hanging around the walls 
gave out in accompaniment a deep metallic 


bass. The Seneschal was speedily at his 
side. 

“ Seneschal,” said Old Twenty Flasks,“ you 
gave me to understand that the Baroness was 
doing finely ?” 


“| am told,” replied the Seneschal, “ that 
her ladyship is doing as well as could be ex- 
pected.” 

‘Lhe Baron mused in silence for a moment, 
absently regarding the empty bottles. “ You 
also gave me to understand,” he continued, 
“that there were—” 

“ Four,” said the Seneschal, gravely. “1 
am credibly informed there are four, all 
boys.” . 

“ That "exclaimed the Baron, with a glow 
of honest pride, bringing a brawny fist down 
upon the table—*“that in these days, when 
the abominable doctrines of Malthus are 
gaining ground among the upper classes, is 
what 1 call creditable—creditable, by St. 
Christopher, if I do say it!” His eyes rested 
again upon the empty bottles. “I think, | 
Seneschal,” he added, after a brief pause, 
“that under the circumstances we may ven- 
ture-——” 

“Nothing could be more eminently 
proper,” rejoined the Seneschal. “I will 
fetch another flask forthwith, and of the 
best. What says your Excellency to the 
vintage of 1304, the year of the comet ?” 

“ But,” hesitated the baron, toying with 
his moustache, “1 understood you to say 
there were four of 'em—four boys.” 

“ True, my lord,” replied the Seneschal, 
catching the idea with the readiness of a 
well-trained domestic. “I will fetch four 
more flasks,” 

As the excellent retainer deposited four 
fresh bottles upon the table within the ra- 
dius of the baron’s yeach, he casually re- 
marked 


“A pious old man, a traveller, is in the 
sastle yard, my lord, seeking shelter and a 
supper. He comes from beyond the Alps, 
and fares toward Cologne.” 

“] presume,” said the baron, with an air 


of indifference, “that he has been duly 
searched for plunder.” 

“He passed this morning,” replied the | 
retainer, “ through the domain of your well 
born cousin, Count Conrad of Schwinkenfels. | 
Your lordship will readily understand that! 
he has nothing now save a few beggarly 
Swiss coins of copper.” 

“ My worthy Cousin Conrad!” 
the baron affectionately. “It is one of the | 
great misfortunes of my life that I live to 
the leeward of Schwinkenfels. But you re-| 
lieved the pious man of his copper?” 

“ My lord,” said the Seneschal, with an 
apologetic smile, “ it was not worth the tak- 
ing.” 

“ Now, by my soul!” roared the baron, | 
“you exasperate me. Coin not worth the| 
taking! Perhaps not for its intrinsic value, | 
but you should have cleaned him out as a 
matter of principle, you fool !” 

The Seneschal hung his head and mut-| 
tered an explanation. At the same time he | 
opened the twenty-first bottle. 

“ Never,” continued the baron, less vio- 
lently but still severely, “if you value my 
esteem and your own paltry skin, suffer 
yourself to be swerved a hair’s breadth from 
principle by the apparent insignificance of 
the loot. A conscientious attention to de- 
tails is one of the fundamental elements of a | 
prosperous career—in fact, it underlies all 
political economies.” | 

The withdrawal of the cork from the | 
twenty-second bottle emphasized this senti- 
ment, 

“ However,” the Baron went on, some- 
what moillified, “ this is not a day on which | 
I can consistently make a fuss over a trifle. | 
Four, and all boys! This is a glorious day 
for Weinstein. Open the two remaining | 
flasks, Seneschal, and show the pious stranger 
in. I fain would amuse myself with him.” 








CHAPTER I. 

Viewed through the Baron’s twenty odd 
bottles, the stranger appeared to be an aged | 
man—eighty years, if a day. He wore a| 
shabby gray cloak and carried a palmer’s | 
staff, and seemed an innocuous old fellow, 
cast in too commonplace a mold to furnish 
even afew minutes’ diversion. The Baron | 
regretted sending for him, but being a person | 
of unfailing politeness when not upon the 
rampage, he bade his guest be seated, and 
filled him a beaker of the comet wine. 

After an obeisance, profound yet not ser- 
vile, the pilgrim took the glass and critically | 
tasted the wine. He held the beaker up| 
athwart the light with trembling hand, and | 
then tasted again. The trial seemed to 
afford him great satisfaction, and he stroked 
his long white beard. 

“Perhaps you are a connoisseur. It 
pleases your palate, eh?” said the Baron, 
winking at the full-length portrait of one of 
his ancestors. 

“Proper well,” replied the pilgrim, 
“though it is a trifle syrupy from too long 
keeping. By the bouquet and the tint I 
should pronounce it of the vintage of 1304, 
grown on the steep slope south southwest of 
the castle, in the fork of the two pathways 
that lead to under the hill. The sun’s rays 
reflected from the tuiret give a peculiar 
excellence to the growth of that particular 
spot. But your rascally valets have shelved 
the bottle on the wrong side of the cellar. 
It should have been put on the dry side, 
near where your doughty grandsire, Sigis- 
mund von Weinstein, the Hairy-Handed, 
walled up his third wife in preparation for 
a fourth.’ 

The Baron regarded his guest with a look 
of amazement. “Upon my life!’ said he; 
“but you appear to be familiar with the 
ins and outs of this establishment.” 

“If I do,” rejoined the stranger, compos- 
edly sipping his wine, “’tis no more than 
natural, for I lived more than sixty years 
under this roof, and know its every leak. I 
— to be a Von Weinstein myself. 

"he Baron crossed himself, and pulled his 
chair a little further away from the bottle 
and the stranger. 

“Oh, no,” said the pilgrim, laughing; 
“ quiet your nerves. I am aware that every 
weil regulated castle has an ancestral ghost, 
but my flesh and blood are honest. » pro 
lord of Weinstein till I went, twelve years 
ago, to study metaphysics in the Arabic 
schools, and the cursed scriveners wrote me 
out of the estate. Why, I know this hall 
from L nem f Yonder is the fireplace at 
which 1 used to warm my babytoes. There 
is the identical suit of armor into which I 


| the pilgrim, quietly “for tall Hugo has been 


case, I shall order you drawn and quartered 
as soon as we have finished this bottle. 
Pray proceed with your very interesting 
reminiscences, and do not spare the wine.” 

“| never practice magic,” quietly replied 
the pilgrim, “ and as to being an imposter, 
scan well my face. Don’t you recognize the 
family nose—thick, short and —— 
colored ? How about the three lateral an 
two diagonal wrinkles on my brow? I see 
them there on yours. Are not my chaps 
Weinstein chaps ? Look closely ; 1 court in- 
vestigation.” 

“You do look 
mitted. 

“1 was the youngest,” the stranger went 
on, “of quadruplets. My three brothers 
were puny, sickly things, and did not long 
survive their birth. As a child I was the 
idol of my poor father, who had some traits 
worthy of some respectful mention, guzzling 
old toper and unconscionable thief though 
he was. 

The baron winced. 

“They used to call him Old Twenty 
Flasks. It is my candid opinion, based on 
memory, that Old Forty Flasks would have 
| been nearer the truth.” 

* It’s a lie !” shouted the Baron. 
ly exceeded twenty bottles.” 
| “ And as for his standing in the commu- 
| nity,” the pilgrim went on, without taking 

heed of the interruption, “it must be con- 
| fessed that nothing could be worse. He was 
the terror of honest folk for miles around. 
Property rights were extremely insecure in 
this neighborhood, for the rapacity of my 
lamented parent knew no bounds. Yet no- 
body dared to complain aloud, for lives were 
not much safer than sheep or ducats. How 
the people hated his shadow, and roundly 
cursed him behind his back! I remember 
|well that, when I was about fourteen—it 
| must have been in '66, the year the Grand 
Turk occupied Adrianople—tall Hugo, the 
miller, called me up to him, and said : * Boy, 
thou hast a right pretty nose.’ ‘It is 
a pretty nose, Hugo,’ said I, straightenin 
P ‘Is it on firm and strong?’ ask 
Hugo, with a sneer. ‘Firm enough and 
strong enough, I dare say,’ | answered ; ‘ but 
why ask such a fool’s question?’ ‘ Well, 
| well, boy,’ said Hugo turning away; ‘look 
sharp with thine eyes after thy nose when 
thy tather is unoccupied, for he has just that 
conscience to steal the nose off his son’s face 
in lack of better plunder.’ ” 

“ By St. Christopher!” roared the baron, 
“tell Hugo, the miller, shall pay for this. 
I always suspected him. By St. Christo- 
pher’s burden, I'll break every bone in his 
villainous body.” 


“'Twould be ignoble vengeance,” replied 


like us,” the Baron ad- 


“ | rare- 


a century,” said he, “and am tolerably jy 


-f 


began to cry like a baby. “They 
me, did they ?” he faltered. 

“lam id no other construction can be 
put on it,” said the pilgriss. “Tt was the 
inevitable termination such acareer as 


bm 4 hanged the 
strangled you, they choked you to death 
with a rope; and the unanimous 

the community was Justifiable Homicide. 
You weep! hold, father, I also weep for 
the shame of the house of Von Weinstein 
Come to my arms.” 

Father and son clasped each other in a 
long, affectionate embrace, and mingled their 
tears over the disgrace of Weinstein. When 
the baron recovered from his emotion he 
found himeelf alone with his conscience and 
twenty-four empty bottles. The pilgrim had 
disappeared. 





CHAPTER III. 


Meanwhile, in the apartments consecrated 
to the offices of maternity, all had been con- 
fusion, turmoil and distress. In four huge 
arm-chairs sat four experienced matrons, 
each holding in her lap a pillow of swans- 
down. On each pillow had reposed an infin- 
itesimal fraction of humanity, recently added 
to the sum total of Von Weinstein, One 
experienced matron had dozed over her 
charge; when she awoke the pillow on her 
lap was unoccupied. An immediate census 
taken by the alarmed attendants disclosed 
the startling fact that, although there were 
still four arm-chairs, and four sage women, 
and four pillows of swansdown, there were 
but three infants. The seneschal, as an ex- 
pert in mathematics and accounts, was hast- 
ily summoned from below. His reckoning 
merely confirmed the appalling suspicion. 
One of the quadruplets was gone. 

Prompt measures were taken in this fear- 
ful emergency. ‘The corners of the rooms 
were ransacked in vain. Piles of bed-cloth- 
ing and baskets of linen were searched 
through and through. The hunt extended 
to other parts of the castle. The seneschal 
even sent out trusted and discreet retainers 
on horseback to scour the surrounding coun- 
try. They returned with downcast counte- 
nances ; no trace of the lost Von Weinstein 
had been found. 

During one terrible hour the wails of the 
three neglected infants mingled with the 
screams of the hysterical mother, to whom 
the attention of the four sage women was 
exclusiveiy directed. At the end of the hour 
her ladyship had sufficiently recovered to 
implore her attendants to make a last, 
though hopeless count. On three pillows 
lay three vabies howling lustily in unison. 
On the fourth pillow reposed a fourth infant, 
with a mysterious smile upon its face, but 
cheeks that bore traces of recent tears. 


A BANK-NOTE IN TWO 
HALVES. 


[| Cassell’s Magazine.] 

Wet and dreary. It is midwinter; the 
scene is Kirklington, on the London and 
| Northwestern; the time, a quarter to eleven, 
| just after the night mail has flashed through 
| without stopping—bound for Liverpool and 
ithe north. ‘The railway officials—pointsmen, 
| signalmen, porters, platelayers—are collect- 
ing preparatory to going off duty for the 
night. 

“ Where’s Dan ?” asked one of the crowd 
| upon the platform. 
| “T saw him in the hut just after the quar- 
ter to eleven went through. Can't have 
come to any harm, surely.” 

“No; he said he’d seen something drop 
from the train, and he went down the line 
to pick it up.” 

And Dan had picked up something. It 
was a basket, a common white wicker basket, 
with a lid fastened down bya string. What 
did it contain? Refreshments? Dirty 
clothes ? What ? 

A baby—a child half a dozen weeks old, 
no more. A pink and white piece of human 
china, as fragile as Dresden, and as delicately 
fashioned and tinted as biscuit or Rose 
Pompadour. 

“ Where did you come across it?” asked 











in his grave these sixty years.” 

“True,” said the baron, putting both | 
hands to his head, and gazing at his guest 
with a look of utter helplessness. “I forgot 
that it is now next century—that is to say, 
if you be not a spectre.” 

“ You will excuse me, my respected pa- 
rent,” returned the pilgrim, “if I subject 
your hypothesis tothe test of logic, for it} 
touches me in a very tender spot, impugn- 
ing, as it does, my physical verity and my 
status as an individualized Ego. 








Now 


’ 
what is our relative position? You acknowl- | 


| edge the date of my birth to have been the | 


year of grace 1352. That is a matter in | 
which your memory is not likely to be at 
fault. On the other hand, with a strange | 
inconsistency, you maintain, in the face of | 
almanac, chronologies and the march of | 
events, that it is still the year of grace 1352. 
Were you one of the seven sleepers, your | 
hallucination (to use no harsher term) might | 
be pardoned, but you are neither a sleeper | 


exclaimed | nor a saint. Now, every one of the eighty | an, stoutly. 


years that are packed away in a carpet bag 
of my experience protests against your extra- 
ordinary error. Itis I who have a prima 
facie right to question your physical exist- 
ence, not you mine. Did you ever hear of 
a ghost, spectre, wraith, apparition, eidolon 
or spook coming out of the future to haunt, 
annoy or frighten individuals of an earlier 
generation ?”® 

The baron was obliged to admit that he 
never had. 

“ But you have heard of instances where 
apparitions, ghosts, spooks, call them what 
you will, have invaded the present from out 
the limbo of the past ?” 

The baron crossed himself a second time 
and peered anxiously into the dark corners 
of the apartment. “If you are a genuine 
Von Weinstein,” he whispered, “ you already 
know that this castle is overrun with spec- 
tres of that sort. It is difficult to move 
about after nightfall without tumbling over 
half a dozen of them.” 

“Then,” said the placid logician, “you 
surrender your case. You commit what my 
revered preceptor in dialectics, the learned 
Arabion, Ben Dusty, used to style syliogistic 
suicide. For you allow that, while ghosts 
out of the future are unheard of, ghosts 
from the past are not infrequently encoun- 
tered. Now, I submit to you as a candid 
man this proposition: That it is infinitely 
more probable that. you are a ghost than 
that I am one !” 

The baron turned very red. “Is this 
filial?” he demanded, “to deny the flesh 
and blood of your own father ?” 

“ Is it paternal,” retorted the pilgrim, not 
losing his composure, “to insinuate the un- 
realness of the son of your own begetting ?” 

* By all the saints!” growled the baron, 
growing still redder, “ this question shall be 
settled, and speedily. “Here, Seneschal !” 
He called again and again, but in vain. 

“ Spare your lungs,” calmly suggested the 
pilgrim. “ The best trained domestic in the 
world will not stir from beneath the sod for 
all your shouting.” 

Twenty Flasks sank back helplessly in his 
chair. He tried to epeak, but his tongue and 
throat repudiated their functions. They only 
gurgled. 

“That is right,” said his guest, approv- 
ingly. % Conduct yourself as befits a vener- 
able and respectable ghost from the last cen- 
tury. A well behaved apparition neither 
blusters nor is violent. You can well afford 
to be peaceable in your deportment now ; 
you were turbulent enough before your 
death.” 


“ My death ?” gasped the baron. 
“Excuse me,” apologized the pilgrim, 
“ for referring to that unpleasant event.” 
“My death ?” stammered the baron, his 
hair standing on end. “I should like to 
hear the particulars.” 
“I was hardly more than fifteen at the 
time,” said the pilgrim, musingly, “but I 
shall never forget the most trifling circum- 
stance of the great popular uprising that put 
an end to my worthy sire’s career. Exasper- 
ated beyond endurance by your outrageous 
crimes, the people for miles around at last 
rose in a body, and, led by my old friend, 
tall Hugo, the miller, flocked to Schwinken- 
fels and appealed to your cousir, Count 
Conrad, for protection against yourself, their 
natural protector. Von Schwinkenfels heard 
their complaints with great gravity. He 
replied that he had long watched your abom- 
inable actions with distress and consterna- 
tion: that he had frequently remonstrated 
with you, but in vain; that he ed you 
as the scourge of the neighborhood; that 
your castle was full of blood-stained treasure 
and shamefully acquired booty ; and that he 
now regarded it as the personal duty of him- 
self, the conservator of lawful order and 
good morals, to march against Weinstein 
and exterminate you for the common good.” 
“ The papeenny pirate!” exclaimed 


ies Hlas 
“ Which he proceeded to do,” continued 


the pilgrim, “ supported not only by his re- 
tainers 


iy 
made a sturdy defence. Had not your’ras- 
cally Seneschal sold you out to Schwinken- 


one even- 


|found was a dilapidated purse, a common 


your own, I must say that you | the 


one. 

“ Lying on the line, just where it fell. 
Perhaps it didn’t fall, perhaps it was chucked 
out. What matter? I’ve got it, and got to 
look after it, that’s enough for me. Some 
day maybe I'll come across them as owns it, 
and then they shall pay me and take it back.” 

“Is there nothing about him? Turn him 
over.” 

The little mite’s linen was white and of 
fine material, but he lay upon an old shawl 
and afew bits of dirty ty All they 


snaplock bag purse of faded brown leather. 
Inside was a brass thimble, a pawn ticket 
and the half of a Bank of England note for 
£100. 

“ What good’s half a bank note to you?’ 

“ Half a loaf’s better than no bread.” 

“ Yes, but you can eat one, but you can’t 
pass the other. Won't you catch it from 
your wife? How’ll you face her, Dan? 
What’'ll she say ?” 

“She'll say 1 done quite right,” replied 
“She’s a good sort, God 
bless her.” 

“So are you Dan, that’s a fact. God 
bless you, too,” said more than one rough 
voice in softened accents. “ Perhaps the 
brat’ll bring you luck, after all.” 

. . . . . . 
* 

Winter-tide again six years later, but this 
season is wet and slyshy. Once more we 
are at Kirklington, a long straggling village, 
which might bave slumbered on in obscurity 
forever had not the Northwestern line been 
carried close by it, to give it a place in 
Bradshaw, and a certain importance as a 
junction and centre for goods traffic. But 
the activity was all about the station. All 
the permanent officials had houses and cot- 
tages there; in the village lived only the 
field laborers who worked at the neighbor- 
ing estate, or sometimes lent their hand for 
a job of navvying on the line. The poor 
folk had a gruesome life of it, a hand-to- 
mouth struggle for bare existence against 


perpetual “ee accompanied by unre- 
mitting toil. 
A new parson, Harold Treffry, had come 


lately to Kirklington. He was an earnest, 
energetic young man, who had won his spurs 
in an Kast-end parish, and had now accepted 
this country living because it seemed to 
open up a new field of usefulness. He had 
plunged bravely into the midst of his work ; 
he was forever going up and down among 
his parishioners, solacing and comforting, 
preaching manful endurance and truthful- 
ness to all. 

He is now paying a round of parochial 
visits, accompanied by an old college chum, 
who is spending Christmas with him. 

“ Yonder,” said Treffry, pointing to a thin 
thread of smoke which rose from some guant 
trees into the sullen, wintry air, “ yonder is 
the house—if, indeed, it deserves so grand a 
name—the hovel, rather, of one whose case 
is the hardest of all the hard ones in my 
unhappy cures. This man is a mere hedger 
and ditcher, one who works for any master, 
most often for the railway, but who is never 
certain of a job all the year round. He has 
a swarm of young children, and has just lost 
his wife. He is absolutely prostrated— 
aghast probably at the future before him and 
his utter incapacity to do his duty by his 
motherless little ones. Jack,” said the par- 
son, stopping short suddenly, and looking 
straight into his companion’s face, “I won- 
der whether you could rouse him? If you 
could only get him to make a sign; to cry 
or laugh, or take the smallest interest in 
common affairs. Jack, I believe you’re the 
very man. You might get at him through 
the children—that marvellous hanky-panky 
of yours—those surprising tric a child 
takes to you naturally at once. Try and 
make friends with these. Perhaps when 
the father sees them interested oad amused 
he may warm a little, speak perhaps, approve, 
perhaps smile, and in the end give in. Jack, 
will you try ?” 

Jack Newbiggin was by profession a con- 
veyancer, but nature had intended him for a 
new Houdin or a Wizard of the North. He 
was more than half a professional by the 
time he was full grown. In addition to the 
quick eye and the facile wrist, he had the 
rarer gilts of the suave manner and the face 
of brass. He had even studied mesmerism 
and clairvoyance, and could upon occasion 
surprise his audience considerably by his 

wer. 

They entered the miserable dwelling to- 
gether. The children—eight of them—were 
skirmishing all over the floor. They were 
unmanageable, and beyond the control of 
the eldest sister, who was busied in setting 
out the table for the midday meal; one 
other child of six or seven, a bright-eyed, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful boy, the least—were not 
nature's vagaries well known—likely to be 
born among and belong to such surroundings, 
stood between the legs of the man himself, 
who had his back to the visitors and was 
crouching low over the scanty fire. 

The man turned his head for a moment, 
gave a blank stare, then an imperceptible 
— once more he glowered down upon 


“ Here, little ones, do see the con- 








juror? he’s a conjuror. what a con- 








crawled when a boy of six, and hid till my 
sainted mother—Hleaven rest her !—nigh 
died of fright. It seems but yesterday. 


fels and let down the drawbridge 
ing when you were as usual 
brains with your twenty bottles, per 





juror is, Tommy?” cried the n, catch- 
oe ae oe the floor. 


——— 


peated shouts of laughter seemed to pro- 
duce some impression on him. Presently 
he looked over his shoulder, and said, but 
bers animation : 

“ It he very good of you, sir, surely; 

for to take so kindly to the titulo 

icks. It does them good to laugh a bit, 

and it ain’t much as they've had to make ’em 
laugh lately.” 

“Tt is good for all of us, now and again, 
I take it,” said Jack, desisting, and going 
towards him—the children gradually collect- 
ing in a far off corner and comparing notes. 

“You can’t laugh, sir, if your heart’s 
heavy; if you do, it can only be a sham.” 

While he was speaking he had taken the 
Bible from the shelf, and resuming his seat, 
began to turn the leaves slowly over. 

“I am an untaught, rough countryman, 
sir, but I have heard tell that these s' 
things you do are only tricks; ain’t it so? ” 

Here was indeed a hopeful symptom! He 
was roused, then, to take some interest in 
what had occurred. 

“All tricks of course; it all comes of 
long practice,” said Jack, as he proceeded to 
explain some of the processes, hoping to un- 
chain the man’s attention. 

“That's what I thought, sir, or I’d have 
given you a job to do. I've been in want of 
areal conjuror for many a long day, and 
nothing less’ll do. See here, sir,” he said, 
as he took a small, carefully folded paper 
from between the leaves of the Bible; “do 
you see this? ” 

It was half a Bank of England note for 

2100. 


“ Now, sir, could any conjuror help me to 
the other half.” 

“ How did you come by it?” Jack asked 
at once. 

“T'll tell you, sir, short as I can make it. 
Conjuror or no conjuror, you've got a kindly 
heart, and I’m main sure that you'll help me 
if you can.” 

Dan then described how he had picked up 
the basket from the quarter to eleven Liver- 
pool express. 

“ There was the linen ;- I’ve kept it. See 
here; all marked quite pretty and proper, 
with lace round the edges, as though its 
mother liked to make the little one smart.” 

Jack exumined the linen; it bore a mon- 
ogram and crest. The first he made out to 
mean H. L. M., and the crest was plainl 
two hammers crossed, and the motto, “ 
strike "—not a common crest—and he never 
remembered to have seen it before. 

“ And this was all?” 

“’Cept the bank note. That wasin a 
poor old purse, with a pawn ticket and a 
thimble. I kept them all.” 

Like a true detective Jack examined every 
article minutely. The purse bore the name 
of Hester Gorrigan in rude letters inside, 
and the pawn ticket was made out in the 
same name. 

“I cannot give you much hope that I 
shall succeed, but I will do my best. Will 
you trust me with the note for a time ?” 

“ Surely, sir, with the greatest of pleasure. 
If you could but find the other half it would 
give Harry—that’s what we cell him—such 
a grand start in life; schooling and the 
price of binding him to some honest trade.” 

Jack shook the man’s hand, promised to 
do his best, and left the cottage. 

When Jack Newbiggin got back to the 
parsonage he found that his host had accepted 
an invitation for them both to dine at the 
“ Big House,” as it was called, the country 
seat of the squire of the parish. 

They were cordially received at the “ Big 
House.” Jack was handed over forthwith 
to his old friends, who, figuratively, rushed 
into hisarms. They were London acquaint- 
ances—no more—of the sort we meet here 
and there and everywhere during the season, 
who care for us, and we for them, as much 
as for South Sea Islanders, but whom we 
greet with rapturous effusion when we meet 
them in a strange place. Jack knew the 
lady whom he escorted into dinner as a 
gossipy dame, who, when his back was 
turned, made as much sport of him as of her 
other friends. 

“| have been fig 
began Mrs. Sitwe 

“ Was it necessary ? I should have thought 
myself too insignificant.” 

“ They were talking at lunch of your won- 
derful knack in conjuring, and some one 
said that the skill might prove inconvenient 
—when you played cards, for instance.” 

“Accharitable imputation! With whom 
did it originate ?” 

“ Sir Lewis Mallaby.” 

“ Please point him out to me.” 

He was shown a grave, scowling face upon 
the right of the hostess—a face like a mask, 
the surface rough and wrinkled, through 
which the eyes shone out with baleful light, 
like corpse candles in a sepulchre. 

“ Pleasant creature! I'd rather not meet 
him alone on a dark night.” 

“ He has a terrible character, certainly. 
Turned his wife out of doors because she 
would not give him an heir. It is this want 
of children to inherit his title and estates 
which preys upon his mind, they say, and 
makes him so morose and melancholy.” 

Jack let his companions chatter on. It 
was his habit to get all the information pos- 
sible about any company in which he found 
himself, for his own purposes as a clairvoy- 
ant; and when Mrs. Sitwell flagged he plied 
her with artless questions, and led her on 
from one person to another, making mental 
notes to serve him hereafter. It is thus, by 
careful and laborious preparation, that many 
of the strange and seemingly mysteiious 
feats of the clairvoyant conjurer are per- 
formed. 

When the whole party was assembled in 
the drawing room after dinner a chorus of 
voices, headed by that of the hostess, sum- 
moned Jack to his work. There appeared 
to be anly one dissentient—Sir Lewis Malla- 
by, who not only did not trouble himself to 
back up the invitation, but when the per- 
formance was actually begun was at no 
pains to conceal his contempt and disgust. 

The conjuror made the conventional plum 
pudding in a hat, wedding rings into quar- 
tern loaves, did all manner of card tricks, 
knife tricks, pistol tricks, and juggled on 
conscientiously right through his repertoire. 
‘There was never a smile on Sir Lewis's face ; 
he sneered unmistakably. Finally, with on 
ostentation that savored of rudeness, he 
took out his watch, a great gold repeater, 
looked at it, and unmistakably yawned. 

Jake hungered for that watch directly he 
saw it. Perhaps through it he might make 
its owner uncomfortable, if only for a min- 
ute. How to get it into his hands. He 
asked for a watch; a dozen were offered. 
No, none of these would do. It must bea 
gold watch, a repeater. Sir Lewis Mallaby’s 
was the only one in the room, and he at 
first distinctly refused to lend it. But so 
many earnest entreaties were addressed to 
him, the hostess leading the attack, that he 
could not in common courtesy continue to 
refuse. With something like a growl he 
took his watch off the chain and handed it to 
Jack Newbiggin. 

A curious, old-fashioned watch it was, 
which would have gladdened the heart of a 
watch-collector—all jewelled an? enameled, 
adorned with crest and inscription—an heir- 
loom, which had probably been in the Mal- 
laby family for years. Jack looked it over 
curiously, meditatively; then, suddenly 
raising his eyes, he stared intently into Sir 
Lewis Mallaby’s face, and almost as quickly 
dropped them again. 

“ This is far too valuable,” he said court- 
eously ; “ too much of a treasure to be risked 
in any conjuring trick. An ordinary watch 
4 might replace, but not a work of art like 
this.” 


And he handed it back to Sir Lewis, who 
received it with ill-concealed satisfaction. 
He was as much pleased, probably, at Jack’s 
expression of possible failure in the pro- 
posed trick as atthe recovery of his property. 

Another watch, however, was pounded u 
into a jelly and brought whole from a cabi- 
net in an adjoining room ; and this trick suc- 
cessfully accomplished, Jack Newbiggin, who 
was now completely on his mettle, passed 
on to higher flights. He had spent the va- 
cation of the year previous in France as the 
pupi! of a wizard of European fame, and had 
mastered many of the strange feats which 
are usually attributed to clairvoyance. 
There is something especially uncanny about 
these tricks, and Jack’s reputation ra idly 
increased with this new exhibition his 

wers. Thanks to Mrs. Sitwell at dinner, 

was in possession of many facts connected 
with the company, —— mostly strangers 
to him ; and some of his hits were so pa- 
bly y that he raised shouts of 
follow 


hting your battles all day,” 
1. 


It must be put an end to. It is 
the commonest im These are things 
which he has up in advance. Let 
him be tried with something which upon the 
face of it he cannot have learned beforehand 
by artificial mesns.” 

“Try him, Sir Lewis, try him ourself,” 


©, not you; nor you, Sarah, nor you,' cried several voices. 


“l 


power in this strange branch of necromancy 
£;- will eee oe Cae of mine. 
his eyes frmiy and without finching. 

“Tell me what is most on my mind at this 


precent moment, 
“The want of a male heir,” Jack replied 
promptly, and thanked Mrs. Sitwell in his 


“Pshaw! You have learned from Burke 
that I have no children,” said Sir Lewis 
Doldly, but he was a little taken aback. 


“ Anything else ?” 
“The treme ofa harsh deed that you 
now strive in vain to redeem.” 

_“This borders upon impertinence !” said 
Sir Lewis, with a hot blush on his cheek and 
passion in his eyes. “ But let us leave ab- 
stractions and uy tangible realities. Can 
you tell me what I have in this pocket ?” He 
touched the left breast of his tail coat. 


. Ca va sans dire. Everyone car- 
ries a pocketbook in his pocket.” 

“But do you?” asked several of the by- 
standers, all of whom were growing deeply 
interested in this strange duel. 

Sir Lewis Mallaby confessed that he did, 
and produced it—an ordinary morocco leath- 
er purse and pocketbook all in one. 

“Are you prepared to go on?” said the 
baronet haughtily to Jack. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What does this pocketbook contain ?” 

“ Evidence.” 

The contest between them was now a 
Voutrance. 

“ Evidence of what?” 

“Of facts that must sooner or later come 
to light. You have in that pocketbook links 
in a long chain of circumstance which, how- 
ever carefully concealed or anxiously dread- 
ed, time in its inexorable course must bring 
eventually to light. ‘There is no bond, says 
the Sphnish proverb, which is not some day 
es no debt that in the long run is not 

aid.’ 
“ What ridiculous nonsense! I give you 
my word this pocketbook contains nothing 
—absolutely nothing—but a Bank of Eng- 
land note for £100.” 

“Stay! cried Jack Newbiggin, facing him 
abruptly and speaking in a voice of thunder. 
“It is not so—you know it; it is only the 
half.” 

And as he spoke he took the crumpled 
= om from the hands of the really stupefied 

et. it was exhibited for inspection— 
the half of a Bank of England note for 
£100. 

There was much applause at this harmless 
and successful denouement of what threat- 
ened at one stage to lead to altercation, per- 
haps to a quarrel. But Jack Newbiggin was 
not satisfied. 

“As you have dared me to do my worst,” 
said Jack, “listen now to what I have to 
say. Not only did I know that was only the 
half of a note, but I know where the other 
half is to be found.” 

“So much the better for me,” said the 
baronet, with an effort to appear humorous. 

“That other half was given to—shall I 
say, Sir Lewis ?” 

Sir Lewis nodded indifferently. 

“It was given to one Hestor Gorrigan, 
an Irish nurse, six years ago. It was the 
price of a deed of which you P 

“Silence! say no more,” cried Sir Lewis 
in horror. “I see you know all. 1 swear | 
have had no peace since 1 was tempted so 
sorely and so weakly tell. But I am pre- 
pared to make all the restitution and repar- 
ationin my power—unless, unhappily, un- 
less, it be already too late.” 

Even while he was speaking his face turned 
ghastly pale, his lips were covered with a 
fine white foam. He made one or two con- 
vulsive attempts to steady himself, then, 
with a wild, terrified look around, he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

It was a paralytic seizure. They took him 
up stairs and tended him, but the case was 
desperate from the first. Only just before 
the end did he so far recover the power of 
speech as to be able to make a full confession 
of what had occurred 

Sir Lewis had been a younger son; the 
eldest inherited the family title, but died 
early, leading his widow to give him a pos- 
thumous heir, the title remaining in oa 
ance until time showed whether the infant 
was a boy ora girl. It proved to be a boy, 
whereupon Lewis Mallaby, who had the 
errliest intimation of the fact, put into exe- 
cution a nefarious project which he had care- 
fully concocted in advance. A girl was ob- 
tained from a foundling hospital and substi- 
tuted by Lady Mallary’s nurse, who was in 
Lewis’ pay, for the newly born son and heir. 
This son and heir was handed over to an- 
other accomplice, Hester Gorrigan, who was 
bribed with £100, half down in the shape of 
a half note, the other half to be paid when 
she announced her safe arrival in Texas with 
the stolen child. Mrs. Gorrigan had an un- 
quenchable thirst, and in her transit between 
London and Liverpool she allowed her pre- 
cious charge to slip out of her hands, with 
the consequences we know. 

It was the watch borrowed from Sir Lewis 
Mallaby which first aroused Jack's suspic- 
ions. It bore the strange crest—two ham- 
mers crossed, with the motto, “I strike ””"— 
which was marked upon the linen of the 
child that Dan Biocket picked up at Kirk- 
lington station. The initial of the name 
Mallaby coincided with the monogram H. L. 
M. Jack rapidly drew his conclusions and 
made a bold shot, which hit the mark as we 
have seen. 

Lewis Mallaby’s confession soou reinsta- 
ted the rigotful heir, and Dan Blocket in 
after years had no reason to regret the gen- 
erosity which prompted him to give the little 
foundling the shelter of his rude home. 








A FRACTURE OF THE SKULL. 


Some years ago a miner was sent to the 
Ayrshire District Asylum who, four years 
before, had been struck to the ground insen- 
sible by a mass of falling coal, which frac 
tured his skull. He lay unconscious for four 
days after the accident, then came gradually 
to himself, and he was able in four weeks to 
reaume his work in the pit. But his wife 
noticed a steadily increasing change for the 
worse in his character and habits; whereas 
he had formerly been cheerful, sociable and 
good-natured, always kind and affectionate 
to her and his children, he now became irri- 
table, moody, surly, suspicious, shunning 
the company of his feliow-workmen, and 
impatient with her and the children. ‘This 
bad state increased; he was often excited, 
used threats of violence to his wife and 
others, and finally became quite maniacal, 
attempted to kill them, had a succession of 
epileptic tits, and was sent to the asylum as 
a dangerous lunatic. There he also showed 
himself extremely suspicious and surly, 
entertained a fixed delusion that he was the 
victim of a conspiracy on the part of his 
wife and others, and displayed bitter and 
resentful feelings. At the place where the 
skull had been fractured there was a well- 
marked depression of bone, and the depressed 
portion was eventually removed by the tre- 
phine. From that time an improvement 
took place in his disposition, his old self 
coming gradually back ; he became cheerful 
again, active and obliging, regained and dis- 
played all his former affection for his wife 
and children, and was at last discharged 
recovered. No plainer example could be 
wished to show the direct connection of 
cause and effect—the great deterioration of 
moral chafcter produced by the physical 
injury of the supreme nerve-centres of the 
brain; when the cavse was taken away the 
effect went also. 


SOME STATISTICS. 


Allowing two square feet to each person, 
the entire population of Boston could stand 
on the Public Garden, with a good deal of 
room to spare. The population of the United 
States could stand in Boston proper (not 
including Brighton, Dorchester and West 
Roxbury.) ‘The entire population of the 
world (now estimated at 1,440,000,000) 
could stand on the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, or in the space occupied by the towns 
of Boston, Brookline, Newton, Needham, 
Dedham, Hyde Park and Milton, The State 
of Massachusetts would in this way accom- 
modate seventy times the present population 
of the world. The entire population of the 
world, placed side by side, and allowing two 
feet tu each person, would encircle the earth 
twenty times. 





A QUESTION WHICH WAS NOT 
GIVEN UP. 


[From the Albany Argus.| 
“W—, do you know why you are like a 


donkey ?” 
«Likes donkey !” echoed W—, opening 


a ‘0, I don’t.” 
“ 99 
of you give it up? ? 


ee your better half is stubbornness 

“That's not bad. Ha! ha! I'll give that 
to my wife when I get home.” 

¢ W—,” he asked, as he sat down to 
» “do you know why I am like a 
ey P” 

He waite 1 a moment, expecting his wife 
to give it up. But she didn’t. She looked 
at him somewhat commiseratingly as she 
answered 
“I suppose because you were born so.” 
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CATHEDRAL. 

The old cathedral is of all edifices of the 
kind the most ancient, and is even very an- 
tique looking. It is out on the border of 
the city, and is fenced in with a high iron 
fence, being surrounded by a small, ancient 
burial ground, and a strange peculiarity is 
the fact of many of the tombs and monu- 
ments being entirely enclosed, top included, 
by iron work, making a complete cage, gen- 
erally about 4 feet wide, 7 feet long, and 7 
feet high, and the work is old and rusty, pro- 
ducing a most disagreeable effect. The in- 
stances of the kind were many, and we were 


disgusted with the appearance of the grounds | “8° 


of this venerable metropolitan church, which 
is really the finest old Gothic building in 
Scotland. We did not enter it, and so are 
unable to speak of the interior. It is not a 
large building, but is on a site that pretty 
well overlooks most of the city. It was 
begun in 1192, to which if we add just 300 
years, we are carried along to a day peculiar 
in the interests of America. It was ready 
for consecration in 1197, and so enjoyed an 
unmolested use in the papal service for 
about 400 years; but notwithstanding this 
long service, it was not finished till the pres- 
ent century. Its most celebrated features 
are the crypt, and a profusion of brilliant 
stained glass, which is said to be among the 
finest in the kingdom. Near the cathedral 
is a burial ground called the 


NECROPOLIS. 


It is on very elevated ground, and is highly 
attractive. The place is approached from 
alongside the cathedral grounds by a grand 
stone bridge, and has a park-like entrance, 
and avenues along inside, and at the base 
of the hill comprising the cemetery proper. 
This work named, provided at great cost, 
and built for all time, was done by the mu- 
nificence of individuals, and but makes the 
iron cage work, and ill kept grounds of the 
cathedral look all the more heathenish and 
barbaric. The cemetery is not a very large 
one, but may comprise three or four acres. 
It is a very high table land, and but for the 
fine terraces and inclined avenues traversing 
the hillside, would be very difficult of ascent, 
but as good engineering has been done it is 
really a most beautiful and inviting place. 
The views of the city and suburbs are very 
grand, and it is resorted to largely, and vis- 
ited by thousands, as a park. One pecu- 
liarity of the place is the vast number of 
neat monuments, and a general absence of 
either gravestones or obelisks. The monu- 
ments are nearly all of white marble, set in 
ranges, and often quite close together in the 
range. There are really more creditable 
and tasty designs than we have ever seen 
before or since, or perhaps expect to see in 
one lot again. The taste manifested in de- 
signs was exquisite, and would do honor to 
Paris, instead of dishonor, as the monuments 
of the noted Pere Lachaise, their Mount 
Auburn, now does. 
MARTYR’S MONUMENT. 


In this ground, and very conspicuous, is 
a monument of good design, large and very 
imposing, erected to men who, in the days 
gone by, defended the right, and being 
martyrs, their blood has been well said to 
be “the seed of the church.” The state- 
ments on this monument interests not only 
the neople of Glasgow, but Americans hard- 
ly less, and so, although on this Sunday the 
cold and intense wind made it a work of 
difficulty to copy the statements, yet it was 
done, and we give them. They are deeply 
cut on the four sides of the great pedestal, 
and have been read by thousands, and will 
be by thousands more, inspiring courage and 
fortitude in the cause of right, and so be a 
perpetual honor to the noble ones the stone 
commemorates, and a benediction on those 


who caused it to be erected. On the west | 


side is the following, copied very accurately, 
to even punctuation and capital letters : 


To testify Gratitude tor inestimable services 

in the cause of Religion, Education and Civil 
Liberty ; 

To awaken Admiration 

of that Integrity, Disinterestedness, and Courage 

Which stood unshaken in the midst of Trials, 

And in the Maiutainance of the highest objects ; 
Finally, 

To cherish unceasing Reverence for the Principles 

and 
Blessings of that great Reformation 
by the influence of which our Country through the 
' Midst of difficulties 

Has risen to Honor, Prosperity and i 

This Monument is erected by Voiuntary Contri- 
bution 

To the Memory of John Knox; 
The Chief instrument under God of the Reforma- 
tion 

in Scotland, on the 22d day of September 1825. 

He died—rejoicing in the faith of the Gospel— 

at Edinburg— 

on the 24th of November A. D 1572 in the 

67th year of his age. 


On the north side is the following : 


Patrick Hamilton, a youth of high rank 

and distinguished attainments, 

was the first Martyr in Scotland for the cause of 
the Reformation 

He was condemned to the flames at St. Andrews in 

1528 in the 

twenty fourth year of his age. 

From 1530 to 1540 persecution raged in every 

quarter many suffered 

the most cruel deaths; and many fled to England 

and the Continent 

Among these early Martyrs were Jerome Russell 

and Alexander Kennedy 

two young men of great plety and talents who 

suffered at Glasgow 

in 1538. In 1544 George Wishart returned to 

Scotland from which he had 

been banished, and preached the Gospel in vari- 

ous quarters. In 1546 

this heavenly minded man, the friend and in- 

structor of Knox was also 

committed to the flames at St. Andrews. 


The south side has the following: 


The Reformation produced a revolution in the 
sentiments of Manki 
the greatest as well as the most beneficent that 
has happened since the 

ublication of veo 

n 1547, and in the city where his Friend George 
Wishart had suffered 
John Knox, surrounded with dangers, first 

reached the doctrine of the 

formation. In 1559 on the 24th of August, the 

Parliament of Scotland 
adopted the Confession of Faith presented by the 
Reformed 
Minister, and declared Popery to be no longer 
the religion 
of this kingdom. John Knox became the minis- 
ter of Edinburg, where he continued to 
his death the incorruptible guardian of our best 
interests. 
“I can take God to witness, he declared, that I 
never preached con- 
tempt of any man and wise men will conskler 
that a true friend cannot 
flatter ; especially in a case that involves the sal- 
vation of the jes and 
souls, not of a few persons, but of a whole Realm. 
When laid in the 
Grave the Regent said,“ There lieth He who 
never feared the face of man, 
who was often threatened with the dag and dag- 
ger, yet hath ended his days in peace and honor.” 


On the east side we have the following : 
Among the early and distinguished friends of 


ation 
Should be especially remembered Sir James San- 
8 
of Calder, Alexander Earl of Glencairn, Archi- 
bald Earl of Argyll,and Lord James Stewart, 
afterw known by the name of “the good 


R: gent 
John Erskine of Dun, and John Row, who were 
distinguished among 
the Retormed Ministers for their cultivation of 
ancient and modern literature. 
Christopher Goodman and John Willock, who 
sapel in Engiand,--Joba Wi 
to preach the n »—Johna Winram, 
Sees Lon and Jonn Douglass, who with 
John Row and John Knox compiled the first 
Confession of Faith 
which was presented to the Parliament of Scot- 
land also the 


first book of Dic pline. 


The monument is composed of a large 
plinth, some six feet square, upon this 


another of less dimensions, with the sides 


somewhat inclined inward, and on these are 
the inscriptions, then, two low plinthe 
smaller yet, and resting on these is a Grecian 
Dorie column, some two feet or more in 
diameter, and on the or cap, at its 
corners, are ornaments above it, next:a low 
pedestal or corniced plinth, the whole sur- 
mounted by a life-size statue of John Knox. 
The whole may be about thirty feet high. 
MANUFACTURES. 


The city, though largely given to com- 


CULTURE, - - BOSTON, 


these 
named the St. Rollox chemical works, the 
largest in the world. 


pone at Cambridge, Mass; or, to 
ut it in still more definite terms, we may 
illustrate by saving that it is exactly of the 

combined ignt of the East Cambridge 

chimney, and Bunker Hill Monument on 

of it, for they are wy reine 230 and 

feet high. There is, however, one that 1s 


yet ten feet higher thanj this in Glasgow, | the 


viz., that of the artificial manure works, 
which is 460 feet. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES, 


_At 11,30 on this Sunday, we attended ser- 
vice at one of the Presbyterian churches, 
and as an act of charity, we will let the 
church be namelees here, for we wish in com- 
pleting our record to add, that the services 
were very tedious, the prayer being of ex- 
traordinary length and prosy in the extreme; 
the singing of six verses at each time; the 
long and tame explanatory remarks at the 
scripture readings; and a sermon of a full 
hour's length, which, while weil written and 
delivered, was of the commonest platitude ; 
a rehash of very tame and weak thought); 
we were glad of the end, and felt that while 
the theologic world moves, this city and per- 
haps church or parish, is too near a common, 
ancient theologic centre to get much advan- 
of the motion. It is yet a philosopic 
question whether the exact centre of a re- 
volving shaft moves at all. I can but think 
that a part of the Presbyterian church of 
Scotland is near such acentre. Well, we 
went to see and hear some actual Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and so are pleased, and not 
sorry that we have heard it, though with an 
unmistakable “inwardness,” we are con- 
sc.ous of the fact, toat we could have mani- 
fested a very respectable display of fortitude, 
under our disappointment had we found the 
reverse of what we did, and discovered that 
the good old staunch Knoxites somewhat 
better than they do, are “ discussing the 
signs of the times.” But there, having had 
my say, 1 must be quiet, and not repeat it. 

I love the old church for the vast good it 
has done, and as our ships need anchors and 
our car wheels breaks, so the church univer- 
sal needs conservatives, and in spite of our 
literalism, she will have them as long as 
needed. 

There was more order here, in Glas- 
gow, and a Puritan’s quiet Sunday, than 
we ever saw before, at home or abroad. No 
horse cars nor omnibuses ; few teams of any 
kind anywhere. No shops open of any nature, 
though there was a vast amount of drunken 
people. All these things were in exgent re- 
markable, and so I remark it. Sunday 
drinking is prohibited, though the sale is 
licensed on other days as in ton. It is 
said to be “ under wholesome management.” 
Reverse the thing; transpose the parts of 
the word, and i d of whol » say 
“ somewhole,” and you have the truth. We 
thought we at the Albion Hotel were in a 
prohibited house, for Sunday, if for no 
more, but all day long at the bar were groups 
of peopie of all ages and conditions, male 
and female, and so large was the number 
that a sentinel inside the door let in new 
lots only as others went out. Till 10 at 
night sure, the rum mill was thus running at 
full blast. Licence men to do wrong, and 
you have thrown your reins on the back of 
the horse. Less of the two hours and a half 
service twice in a day in the church, and 
devote the other time to enforcing the law, 
and God's kingdom would sooner come. We 
must now leave this great, busy, good-look- 
ing Scotch city soon, for on the morrow we 
start for Stirling. June Ist, to-day is, but 
cold, and damp as in Boston in March or 
April. Great coats are friends and near us as 
good friends ought to be. Now at 10 P.M. 
to bed, not to sleep, nor as Shakespeare had 
it to dream, but to hear the incessant tramp 
of the tipplers ; aye “ there's the rub,” vat we 
drop a veil over all, and say that we arose at 
dawn, by and by breakfasted, and at 7 P. M. 
left by train for a continuation of our tour 
towards Edinburg. Yes,—a little sorry for 
some things said, but how couldit be helped, 
if we fully describe Glasgow? We talk of 
the one that now is, not of the one that in 
some guod future is to be. 








LIVING. 
Not all of living lies 
In the swift ebb and flow that men call breath; 


Some lives grow mightier from the touch of death, 
And scale immortal skies 


Most truly do those live 
Whose deeds above the clinging mists of time, 
Shine like a star from cloudless heights sublime, 
And such deep yearnings give, 


That the pulse throbs and thrills, 
To gain the summits whence the radiance streams, 
A nobler strain has echoed through our dreams, 
And all our being fills. 


We list with eager ears, 
We trace the path which scales the mountain steep, 
We know they lingered not for rest or sleep, 
Those men whose hopes and tears 


Still pointed upward, where 
Truth’s mountain stream gleams white beneath 
the sky; 
They could not slake their thirst in tounts that lie 
Beneath that upper air. 


For them there is no death ; 
Immortal grew they in immortal quest, 
And to thetr goal, a noble band abreast, 

Strive on with bated breath. 


Nay, living is not life; 

You cannot win it in a selfish dream, 

In sheltered vales beside a lotus stream ; 
But in a ceaseless strife— 


A strife like his of vore 
Who to save others dared the dragon’s told! 
And still the ravening wrong, though strong an 
bold, 
Men conquer as before. 
—M. B. Williams, in Youth's Companion. 





MARRIAGE PROBABILITIES. 


The Chicago Zimes has constructed a 
table of marriage probabilities for both 
sexes, fromthe age of fifteen up to seventy, 
based on figures taken from eight thousand 
marriage licenses issued by the County 
Clerk, during the twelve months ending 
August 2nd. It deduces the following facts 
from the table : 

In one thousand cases not one was mar- 
ried before the age of fifteen. The marrage 
of women at that age is not unknown, but 
it is rare. Men do not begin to marry, as a 
rule, until they are eighteen years old. At 
the age of nineteen, when young men are 
just beginning to think seriously of the sub- 
ject, young women are at their most favor- 
able time, more of them marrying at that 
age than at any other. The years of great- 
est probability with a woman are from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five, culminating at twenty- 
two. At nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one 
the chances are even, better at nineteen and 
twenty-two than at either of the intervening 
years. At twenty-three begins a steady de- 
cline, but not until the age of thirty-three 
do the chances fall below one in a hundred ; 
after that age they do, and in the rest of her 
life her chances are but seventy in a thou- 
sand. At the age of fifty-three the vanish- 
ing point appears in sight, no marriages oc- 
curring at that age and at the age of fifty- 
four. At fifty-five and fifty-six occurs one 
marriage each ; at fifty-seven none; at fitty- 
eight one ; and after that a woman has liter- 
ally not one chance in a thousand of wed- 
ding. Her best years are four in number, 
being from nineteen to twenty-two inclusive. 
With a man it is different. His best years 
are ten in number, from twenty-one to thirty 
inclusive. It is at the age of twenty-one 
that he evidently turns his attention wife- 
ward, and it may be that Legislators were 
entirely right in fixing that as the year when 
he shall attain his majority. In no year of 
his life are the chances one to ten that he 
will marry. His very best years are at 
twenty-three and twenty-five, as a girl’s are 
at nineteen and twenty-two. From twenty- 
one there is a pretty steady increase until 
he is twenty-five, and then his chances slow- 
ly decline, although they do not drop sud- 


denly until he is thirty. It is worthy of eo 


note that the sudden drop in the chances 
of both men and women occurs the years 
after they become “ old bachelors” or “old 
maids.” Men do not begin to marry until 
about three years later than women, but 
they keep it up more or less steadily five 
years later. ith men the chances do not 
fall below one in one hundred until the age 
of forty is reached. Then it is one in fifty, 
and after that but one in two hundred. Mar- 
riages occur, however, every year until fifty- 
six is reached; then on alternate years to 
sixty-two, and after that comes but one, 
which is at the age of seventy. — io 

Of the one thousand women in this list, 
eighty-four were widows, and of these eighty- 
four fourteen had been divorced. Of the 
fourteen one ied the man from whom 
she had been divorced. Of the men, but 
three had been divorced. How many were 
widowers there are no means of telling. 

Of the 1,000 marriages 187 were between 
parties living in the same house. Whenever 
aman marries under such circumstances it 
is natural to sup that when he fell in 
love with the girl it was the result of pure 
accident. He was not probably looking over 
his list of lady acquaintances for a wile, 
and his selection was probably not the re- 








sult of pure choice—of the opinion that she | cr 


make awife. Thetwo 
in close contact, 


taken as in any correct to show the 
number of chance marriages. Perhaps nine- 
tenths of all the marriages are chance. But 
the chances are very strong that these were 
all chance, pure chance, and nothing but 
chance. 

The census of 1870 gives the total male 
population of the country at 17,029,088, and 
total female at 16,560,289. From these 
figures is deducted the fact that a woman's 
chances to marry, were there no disturbing 
causes, are one thousand and twenty-nine 
to one thousand. The number of men 
being greater than the number of women, 
every woman ought to find a husband; but 
the disturbing causes which induce men to 
forego marriage, such as inability, as they 
suppose, to support a wife, a preference to 
remain unmarried, and so on, throw the 
chances, as a matter of fact, the other way. 
For twelve months, ending July 31, just 
past, the total number of marriages in this 
city was five thousand one hundred and 
fifty-nine. The favorite month in which to 
marry is November; the next are May, Oc- 
tober and March, which appear to be equal- 
y desirable ; December is nearly as much 
so; next are February, April and June; 
while January and September come behind 
these, and the least popular ofall is the 
month of August. . 





HER CONQUEST. 
Muster thy wit, and talk of whatsoever 
Light, mirth-provoking matter thon canst find ; 


I laugh, and own that thou, with small endeavor, 
Hast won my mind. 


Be silent if thou wilt—thine eyes expressing 
Phy thoughtsand feelings, lift them up to mine; 
Then quickly thou shalt hear me, love, confessing 
My heart is thine. 


And let that brilliant glance become but tender— 
Return me heart for heart—then take the whole 

Of all that yet iv left me to surrender : 

Thou hast my soul. 


Now, wher the three are fast in thy posseasion, 
And thou bast paid me back their worth, and 
more, 
I'll tell thee—all whereof I’ve made thee cession 
Was thine before. 
—Irwin Russell, in Sertbner for October. 


: Anegdotes. 


» 
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te A butcher enters the office of 2 law- 
yer. “Sir, I want your advice. Is the 
owner of a dog responsible for any dam 
that the animal may do?” “ Certainly.’ 
“Then your dog has run away with a leg o 
mutton from my stall, and | will trouble you 
for 10 francs.” “Very well, my friend; 
have you five francs change?” “ Yes, sir.” 
(Produces them.) “That just makes it 
square ; my fee for advice is 15 francs.” 











tw Iwo artists in conversation: “ He's 
going to marry Mile. T?” “ Yes.” “Is she 
rich?” “ No.” “ Pretty P” “ Scarcely—why, 
she writes!” “That’s no reason why she 
shouldn’t be pretty.” “ Yes it is, though, 
generally speaking. Women, my dear boy, 
never put on blue stockings until there is 
no longer any curiosity to know the color of 
their garters.” 





ta Lady (to a servant who has given 
notice three days after her arrival): “ But, if 
you didn’t mean to stay, why did you take 
the place?” Servant: “ Well, ’m, when I 
see you at the registry office you looked so 
tired and fagged 1 took your situation out 
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SUFFER WITH PAIN? 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


18 A CURE FOR EVERY pay. 


IT WAS THE FIRST AND Is 

THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
Phat instantly stops the most excrutiating p 

Inflammation, and cures Congestion, po dw 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT Easp 


Inflammation of the kidneys, lnflammation oy 

Bladder, Inflammation of the Bowels, Congr... 

of the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathins 
Palpitation of the Heart, Hysterics, Crouy, 
Diptheria, Catarrh, Influenza, Head. 
ache, Toothache, Neuralgia, Rhey 
matism, Cold Chills, Ague 
Chills, Chilblains and 
Frost Bites. 

The application of the READY RELIEF to), 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists wij) 
ease and comfort. 

Thirty to sixty drops in half a tumbler of watery 
inafew moments cure Cramps, Spasms, hear 
Stomech, Heartburn, Sick Meadach, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic. W 
the Bowels, and all Emternal Pains 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of Rat 
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WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A fo 

n water will prevent sickness or pains trom chang 
water. It is betterthan French Brandy or Bitters 
a stimulant. " 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. 7 
is nota remedial agent in this world that » 
Fever and Ague, and #j| other Malarious, Biliom 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow, and other Fever (aided by 
DWAs PILLS,) so quick as RADWAY* 
READY RELIEF. Fifty cx 


nts per bottle 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George Star 
as to the Power of Radway’s Ready Relief 
in a Case of Sciatic Rheumatism 


No. 3 Van Ness-Piace, New Yon 
Dr. Rapway: With me, your Relief has 
wonders. For the last three years I have had! 
and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex 2 
from the lumbar regions to my ankles, at 
in both lower limbs. 
During the time I have been afflicted I have 
almost all the remedies recommended by 
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wise 





of charity like.” 





ta A defeated candidate wrote and pub- 


ing: “The fact that you have elected my 
donkey opponent instead of me, shows that 


wave your ears over that solemn fact.” 


VEGETINE 
IN POWDER FORM 


SOLD FOR 


50 CENTS A PACKAGE. 


Dr. W. Ross Writes: 
Scrofula, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Weakness. 


H. R. Stevens, Boston 

I have been practicing medicine twenty-five years, 
and as a remedy for Scrofula, Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, Rheumatism, Weakness, and all diseases of 
the blood, I have never found its equal. 1 have sold 
Vegetine for seven years, and have never had one 
bottle returned. I would heartily recommend it to 
those in need of a blood purifier. 

DR. W. ROSS, Druggist, 
Wilton, Iowa. 





Sept. 18, 1878. 


VEGETINE 


The Barks, Roots and Herbs 


FROM WHICH VEGETINE IS MADE 


IN POWDER FORM 


SOLD FOR 


50 Cents a Package. 


“ VeerTIne,” says a Boston physician, “ has no 
equal as a blood purifier. Hearing of its many won- 
derfal cures, after all other remedies had failed, I 
visited the laboratory and convinced myself of its 
— merit. It is prepared from barks, roots and 
nerbs, each of which is highly effective, and they are 
compounded in such & manner as to produce aston- 
ishing results.” 


VECETINE 
Prepared by 
i. BR. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 
Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE HARWOOD 
FIBRE 


CHAIR SEATING. 


Best in the world for Re- 
seating, being the Strongest, 
Handsomest and Easiest Ap- 

lied. Leather and Wood 
nish. Can be cut with tin- 
man’s or other large shears, 
and nailed on by any one. 
Chairs Whelesale and Retail. 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO, 
au30-13t 20 & 24 Washington St., Boston. 








ELASTIC 


TRUSS 


oup- haped. 
with SELF. 





Cu 


CK 
THE INTESTINES 


An EA * FINGER. With light 

pressure the Hernia is 

held securely day and night, and a rad- 

peer fe sadingy te It is easy, durable 

cheap. Sent by mail, postage paid 
Circulars free. 


Address, Eggleston Truss Co., Manfrs 
Or ©, H. EGGLESTON CO., Chicago,ti. 
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BISHOP SOULE’S 
~ LINIMENT 


POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Noarslgia, Spinal Complaint,Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
b as hopeless, AND I8 THE ONLY CERTAIN 
IT, IT WILL CURE 
bottles for severe cases. 





ror Sciatica. TRY 
you. og 


Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half dozen 
bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 

RYDER& SON, Proprietors, Room 8, Boylston Hall, 

Boston, Mass. myl0-os 





- Wall Street 


Where fortunes are made every day without risk,in 
Steck Privileges, (Puts and Calls.) Weadvise 
when and how to eperate safely. Book giving 
fullinformation sent free. Address, 


BAXTER & CO., 


ie15-o8 Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 
MAKE HENS LAY, 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
travelling in this country, says that most of the 
Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless 


wa 
immaneely valuable. Nothing 
lay like 





heridan’s Condition 
to one pint \. 
Sold or sent by mail for eight letter 
oumes. . 8. JUHNSON & CU., Bangor, Me. 
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NATIONAL PAINT CO'S 


READY MIXED PAINT 





For all purposes. Any shade - Also, Roof- 
Paints, werranted fire- . Send’ 
ing ts, — prog Sea or sample 
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lished a letter to his fellow citizens, say- | 


you area set of jackasses, and you may | 





and fools, hoping to find relief, but all prove 
failures. 
I have tried various kinds of baths, many 
| outward applications of linimente, too oumer 
mention, and prescriptions of the most ¢ 
} physicians, al] of which failed to give me re 
Last Se ptember, at the urgent request « 
(who had been afflicted as myself,) I was ir 


try yourremedy. I was then suffering fearf 
one of my old turns. To my surprise and de 





| first application gave me ease, after bathing at 
bing the parts affected, leaving the limb ina 
glow, created by the Relief. In a short time th 
passed entirely away, although I have siigt 
ical attacks approaching a change of wea 
know now how to eure myself, a. ! feel quit us 
of the situation. RADWAY READS RELIEF 
is my friend. I never travei without a bott 
valise. Yours truly, GEO. STAKR 


| 





RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZS 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREAT 
RELIEVED IN FEW MINUTES, 
BY RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


For headache, whether sick or nervous; rheuma 
lumbago, pains and weakness in the | . 
kidneys; pains aronnd the liver, 7 ewelling 
of the joints, pains in the bowels, 

bites, heartburn and pains of all k » Rad 
Ready Relief will afford immediate ease, its con 
tinued use for afew days effect a permaner” or 


Price 40 cents. 


DR, RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PORIFR 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 


As they daily occur after using o 





few 


1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness, \at 
guor, melancholy; increase and hardness o! fr 
muscles, etc. 

2. Strength increases, appetite improves, 
food, no more sour eructations or water 
digestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, awak 






and vigorous. 
8. Disappearance of spots, blot 
skin looks clear and healthy, t 
its turbid and cloudy appearanc: ele 
ambe? color; water passes freely fron 
through the urethra without pain or sca 
or no sediment; no pain or weakness 
4. Marked diminution of quantity 
involuntary weakening discharg 
way), with certainty of perms 






strength exhibited in the secre g 
tional harmony restored to the severa 
5. Yellow tinge onthe white of the 


swarthy, saffron appearance of t) 
clear, lively, and healthy color 
6. Those suffering from weak or ulcerat 
tubercules will realize great benet 
freely the tough phieghm or m 
air-ceils, bronchi or windpipe, 
ishing the frequency of cough, cencra 
strength throughout the system, stoppage 
sweats and pains and feeling of wea a 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc; 
chills, sense of suffocation ; har 
ysm of cou gh on lying down or 
All these distressing symptoms graduauy 
disappear. rer 
7. As day after day the SARSAPARILLIA 
taken new signs of returming healt ea 
the blood improves in purit 



















will diminish and all foreign a 

nodes, tumors, cancers, liarp /um 

away and the unsound mad: sound al 
cers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases gr 
appear. ; 

i In cases where the system has been sauve 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corr St . 
cumulated and become depo 

| ete., Causing caries of the be cke - 
vatures, contortions, white swellings, vanc™ _ 
etc., the SARSAPARILLIAN will resoive ® 
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these deposits and exterminate the 
ease from the system. 

9. If those who are taking these mesa” 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Sypo™ 
however slow we! be the cure, “* feel bet 
their general health improv: 
increasing, or even keeping it 
that the cure is progressing 
patient either gets better or w 
disease is not inactive; if not 
from the blood it will spread « 
mine tue constitution. As so 
RILLIAN makes the patient 
hour you will grow better anc 
strength, and flesh. ae 

The great power of this remedy is ine 
threaten death—as in 
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of the Lungs and Tubereulous Phtisis, © 
iloid Diseases, Wasting, Degeneration, * 
tion of the Kidneys, Diabetes, Stoppee’ 
(anstantaneous relief where catheters! ave 
thus doing away with the painful ope ay 
these instruments), dissolving *tope™ 

and in all cases of 


Inflammation of the Bladder 
and Kidneys, 


in Chronic cases of Lucorrhea and Uterine © 
In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, andy phir” 
in dropsy; in venereal sore throat, 
bercles of the lungs; in gout, d) © 
rickets; in mercurial deposits! ls 8 Ny 
forms of disease, where the human dy . pve 
a complete wreck, and where ever) hou alleng' 
is torture, wherein this great remedy © 
astonishment and admiration 0! : 
such cases, where ali the picasl 
ear cut off from the unfortupate, a" 
ul, almost supernatural agency if ree” 
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less to a life and new existence wh met 
edy stands alone in its might and Pp - 0 
tn the ordinary skin diseases (iat' ss 
«wor 


or less troubled with, a few deses ¥') 


and a few bottles in the more agersy*" 
® permanent cure. — 

Those afflicted with chronic 
chase a package containing one dozen » ne 
$10 per dozen, or $5 per half dozen 9°o\™ 
bottle. Sold by druggists. 
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